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Adam Never 


Saw an Apple 
Like [This———- 


E had not your privilege, that of knowing 
the delight of eating the apple that Luther 
Burbank, the Wizard of Horticulture, has pro- 
claimed, “The Finest Apple in All the World.” 


It is the apple that is the glory of the fruit- 
stand—the high-price king of the fruit markets 
—the fortune-maker for fruit growers all over 
America. 


This great, big, flashing, waxen-red beauty, 
with its crisp, tender, “crunchy” flesh of in- 
comparable flavor and rich juiciness, is the king 
of all dessert apples. 


Stark Delicious 


The Master Money-Maker of the Orchard 


It has made cheap lana worth $1,000.00Jand more 
per acre! We can cite scores of instances to. prove 
this statement. 

Massey Bros. of Winchester, Va., bought 300 
acres of land for $200 per acre —_ years ago. 
They set it out in Stark Trees, includ) 


ng a big block 
of Stark Delicious. Today they wouldn’t sell for 
$1 000.00 per acre. 


The wonderful size, radiant coloring and 
supreme quality of the Stark Delicious apple 
are equalled by the splendid qualities of the 
tree that bears it. A vigorous grower—one that 
bears young and steadily year after year—and, 
above all, hardy and sturdy. The Stark Deli- 
cious tree thrives and bears and defies drouth, 
disease and zero weather in states all across 
America and even up:in Canada. 


Furthermore, this superb apple is acclaimed by 
the greatest authorities for its astonishing long- 
keeping and excellent shipping qualities. It 
is common to find Stark Delicious apples in the 


Kenneth O. Clark of Pike County, IIl., cleared 
$5,400.00 from one apple crop from four acres of 
ordinary land because he had peated it all to Stark 
Delicious. The nine-year-old Stark Delicious trees 
in Harry Carroll’s ll-acre orchard near Clarks- 
ville, Mo., helped him get $3,000.00 for his apple 


crop last season. These trees are 


Stark Bro’s 


Supreme Gift to the Fruit World 


We urge every man or woman owning any 
land and possessed of a desire to makej that 
land produce most, to plant a block of Stark 
Delicious trees this year! 

We believe that it is the World’s Greatest 


Apple—and know that it will prove your most 
satisfactory and profitable fruit tree invest- 
ment—whether you wish to plant one or one 
thousand fruit trees. Kewl 
And—what we urgently advise is that you 


Write Immediately for FREE BOOK 


and Order Early--there is a 
Fruit Tree Shortage this Year 


We told you that ’way 








last July. 
here again. 


We repeat it , 
If you want | 


high-priced 

city markets 

as late as May 

and June 

(eight and nine 

months after being 

picked) still retain- 

ing every particle of their original crispness, 
sprightly flavor and delicious juiciness. Its 
remarkable keeping qualities make it the ideal 
apple for the grower who wants to place his 





-fruit on sale in the high-priced markets. 





cd 


Stark Delicious (photo 
above — second summer 
after plant-ing in FP. E. 
Thursby’s or chard, Cor- 
nelia, Ga., four-foot growth 
— proof of remarkably 
thrifty tree habits. People 
are wild over, Stark Deli- 
cious— they begin to bear 
very young here,” says 
Mr. Thursby. 


This Stark Delicious 
tree (see photo at right) 
planted only three years 
and four: months ago bore 
big crop of perfect apples 
in Pike Co., Illinois, the 


Stark Delicious trees (third ‘photo at lei) 
only four years old in orchard of T. E. Nininger, 
Waynesboro, Va. Mr. Nininger’s trees from 
Stark Bros. bore splendidly this past season— 
his 12-acre orchard netting him so much money 
that he ordered 1,000 more Stark Delicious. 


Famous Rose Cliff hillside orchard owned by 
Jim Craig, showing over 10,000 six-year-old 
Stark trees—bearing crops of high-price fruit 
this year. Mr. Craig, says — “All my Stark 
Ddicious run large. Bear young and regularly. 
My heaviest, surest bearer.” 





Want a Free Copy 


of 
STARK BRO’S 


to get any STARK 
FRUITS—-<Apples, Peach- | 
es, Pears, Plums, Cher- | 
ries or Berries—to plant, 
clip the coupon and mail 
at once. Then, after you 
have read the catalog, | 
and decided on what you 
want to plant—ORDER | 
QUICK! 


1921 Seed Catalog 


It’s yours for the asking—and it’s 
well worth asking for. Every variety 
of Vegetable, arden and Farm 
Seed that is worthy of the Stark 
name is listed and illustrated in this 
catalog. It is DIFFERENT 
from the ordinary seed catalog. 
Write for—and get a copy and see for 
yourself. 
































104 Years of Orcharding and Nursery Experience 


Address Box 891 STAR BRO’S NURSERIES The Only Stark Nursery—At LOUISIANA, MO, Since 1816 


SS ES GS ee Se GS eS ee ee Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, 
Box 891, Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me immediately your 1921 Catalog of Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes and Ornamental Shrubs. 


CT pt 9 dan — oe if you want us to send you a copy of Stark Bro’s 1921 Catalog of Vegetable 


R. R. or, St. Address 
Post Office - -- 
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_ where the value 1s. 


The Firestone thrifty 3% is 


today. Because it is built. 


—no waste material, no waste 


- And Firestone volume output, through thou- 


wa 


“T?XTRAVAGANCE has 
gone by the board. Thrift 
isin the air. Men are buying 


leading the smali-tire field 


on real thrift methods from 
start to finish. 


Firestone experts on the spot 
in the raw material markets 
of the world are able to get 


Firestone men have worked 
out the way to produce this 
tire by concentrated methods 


motion, no waste space. 


sands of dealers, permits selling at a close 
margin. The user gets the benefit. Try 
this Firestone thrifty 3%. 


:|Most Miles 
per D 
























a 
30x32 
(non skid) 
first choice of quality at quan- S22 
tity purchase prices. | 30 
Gray Tube $322 
Red Tube $45° 




















(chassis) 


(factory) 


“Horse Sense” 


In Saskatchewan, Canada; 
more than three-fourths of 
the automobile licenses issued 
during the first six months 
of this year .were taken by 
farmers. 


* . * 


The State of Kansas is con- 
structing more than nine mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of hard- 
surface roads for motor traffic. 


* * * 


An endurance run was recent- 
ly made by a motor truck 
from Los Angeles to New 
York—3,450 miles in thirteen 
and a half days, averaging 
260 miles a day. 




















The economy of the motor truck for hauling 
is no longer questioned—the question is which 
motor truck presents the greatest economy. 


Thousands of owners, including many pros- 
perous fruit growers, have found the answer 
in the Traffic, the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. 
capacity truck in the world. It saves hun- 
dreds of dollars in first cost, hundreds of dol- 
lars in maintenance cost and cuts in half the 
‘ost of hauling with teams. 


Specializing, standardizing and quantity pro- 
duction of 4,000-Ib. capacity trucks only have 
made the Traffic’s low price possible. 


Write for Catalog Today 





Traffic Motor Truck Corporation , St.Louis, U.S.A. 








Largest Exclusive Builders of 4000 Ib. Capacity Trucks In The World 
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~ Quality and Pack Determine Price 
By Roy E. Marshall, Illinois 


CORDING to an editorial in 
one of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 


“Two farmers> 
Red 


: peat a more ve wen 
@elica early ’ 

yer nay with other oe aa 98 a 
go commission house, For one lot 


hel. On the other lot 

ned a loss of 20 cents a bushel, the 
ping eee to send over $1.20 
ike up the deficit that had developed 

where in the cost of handling.” 
editorial quotation expresses 
“thefeeling that I noted among the fruit 
‘gowers of Michigan at the time summer 
‘ples liad to be moved in _quanti- 
ties, It seems that many of the fruit 
rowe y in ‘Uae paver! state Seem 
to Chicago feel that they are a ly 
dependent upon the Chicago market as 
_moutlet for their products, and further- 

yore, if for some reason they fail to 

| good returns on their fruit, they are it 

‘dinéd to blame the co on man. 
th this connection, the words. of one 
ile grower who ways: “Please sir, 
you refer me to any other com- 
‘fission merchant that is more on the 


-square?’’ 


fruit of similar quality for practically 
the same figures. For instance, the prices 
of Elberta peaches, at the time this in- 
peagrare was made, varied from $1.75 
to $5 a bushel, depending upon the 
quality of the fruit and to some extent 
upon the manner in which the baskets 
were faced, Well-grown Elbertas that 


had been faced with the peaches arranged 


in concentric circles, and with the fruits 
in the center of the face about an inch 
higher than those in the outer circle 
were selling for about 25 cents a bushel 
more than those in which the baskets 
had simply been filled with no attempt at 
facing. Some small and soft peaches of 
other kinds sold as low as $1 a bushel. 

Bartlett pears ranged from $2 to $3.25 
a bushel, the price depending mostly 
upon the amount of scab; while size and 
color were evidently of minor considera- 
tion. Duchess +e varied from $2 to 
$3.25 a bushel, although some of the best 
quality and condition were selling in 
barrels at $6.50, and Maiden Blush, pro- 
d by the same growers, were 
at $8.50 a barrel. ' 


The Producers’ Returns 
I wrote to the growers of several lots of 


_ fruits priced in the Chicago market to 


find out what they netted on the ship- 
ments and in several cases they were kind 
enough to send me the detailed- state- 
ments rendered by the commission 
houses. In ey case, with peamne ne 
exception, the gross selling figures on 
these statements were identical with the 
quotations the commission houses gave 
me on the same lots of fruit. Insofar as 
the fruit I priced at random ‘was con- 
cerned, the commission houses were 
honest with their consignors. 

This investigation shows that, on the 
average, the wholesale selling price of 
summer apples was 58 per cent a the 


Te- net price to the producer; that for pears 


46 per cent, and peaches 42 per cent. 
This difference consisted of a standard 
10 per cent commission charge, a uni- 
form 5 cents a bushel for cartage, and 
freight which varied from 19 to 
39 cents a bushel, tgp | upon the 
relative distance of the producer from 
market. - should- be noted that pee 
freight and cartage charges are the 
same for all grades of fruits and that a 


cies poy ad centage of the gross recei 
pj od tot: va arte toe ties fat 


e fi 
charges than of the higher grades of 
These fruits were followed into the 


-Tetail markets where they are usually 
sold to the consumer by the pound or, 
‘in the case of peaches, in baskets 


containing some nine to 12 fruits each. 
While the retail merchant og for fruit 
according to its quality, is inclined 


_ to give somewhat less concern to it when 


ng. 


he sells to the consumer. Especially is 
this true of cooking sorts. In making 
this statement, I have reference more 
particularly to the presence of disease 
and insect injuries, rather than bruises, 
color, size and degree of maturity. 
Duchess apples were selling in the re- 
tail trade at from five to 10 centsa pound, 


. with the bulk of them priced at three 


or four pounds. for 25 cents. The retail 
prices were on the average about 80 
per cent above the wholesale prices and 
about 200 per cent greater than the net 
returns to the grower. However, when 
the retail man sells in bushel lots he asks 


-about 35 per cent more than he pays for 


the apples or about 125 per cent more 
than the price the grower received. 
The retail men did not seem to be 
making as much profit on the Elberta 
peaches sold in the original containers, 
as they were making on the apples an 
. Those that sold for $4 to $4.75 on 
uth Water Street were-being sold to 
the consumers at $5 to $5.50 a bushel, the 
difference in price representing an aver- 


> increase of about 20 per cent, or 
about 


65 per cent above the growers’ 
net returns at the point of origin. Be- 
cause of the fact that they usually sold in 
small baskets, it is difficult to determine 
the relative amounts bushels bring when 
divided into small lots, but, in general 
it appeared that the retail man received 
from 35 to 45 per cent: more for the fruit 
in small lots, than in the bushels. : 

I succeeded in following one lot ship- 
ment of large well-colored Duchess apples, 
which were in good condition except for 
a few slight bruises, from the grower at 
South aven, Mich. to a _ grocery 
store on 55th Street, Chicago. As the 
several additions to the original cost in 
this case are fairly typical of other 
shipments, I will give them in detail. 
Since the cost of the package is in reality 
a part of the marketing expense, I have 
deducted it from the returns. (This man 
paid $2.25 per dozen for his baskets which 
is 50 cents to $1.25 less than many grow- 
ers in the same section paid.) ~, 


"ei Increase % 
above net 

Grower received for __ Totals returns to 
growing and delivering Per — rower 


at shipping point $1 
Cost of Basket 19¢ ¢ & 
water 28c. ; 7 
Cartage, Chicago 5e. 4 41 
Commission 10%, 20c 
who! price | : 2. 51 
Grocerman asked in orig- 
nal container $2.75 
Grocerman sold 3 lbs. for 
25c allowing 15 3-lb 
lots to bushel to allow 
for overweight in sell- 
ing, etc, 3.75 193 


It is evident the aaa made, until 
after the fruit left South Water street, 
were quite reasonable: However, the 
retail man-has asked a profit of 75 cents 


115 








lays right at home in the pi 





There always has*been a wide discrepancy in the price that is received 
by the producer, and the price the consumer pays for the fruit he buys 
at retail. When the quotations on the retail or wholesale market are high, 

» and the returns to a grower amount to zero or less, there is a tendency 
to blame the retailer with dishonest practices, _The real cause sometimes 


markets are crowded, keep the low grade fruit at home,. 


of fruit of poor quality. When 








oe 


or 374 Leer cent for the trouble in driving 
his truck a distance of some nine miles 
for these apples, (and enough other 
pies ae . etables to fill it to ca- 
pacity), an expense in selling the 
product, For the labor involved in 
selling the fruit in small quantities, he 
asks an extra dollar or about 80 per cent 
more than he paid for the fruit. 

_ I was particularly interested in learn- 
ing what the fruit wers could do to 
better market conditions and thus re- 
ceive better net returns for their fruits, 
It seemed to me that better production 
methods and a standardization of the 
product, which could probably best be 
attained through co-operative marketing 
organizations, would go far towards 
bettering the situation; so I interviewed 
several commission merchants to see 
how their views.would compare with 


mine. - 

“The market is governed by suppl 
and demand,” stated the manne er B4 
house operating on a national scale, 
and then added, ‘‘ Duchess were 75 cents 
during the week ending August 21st, 
because the market was overstocked. 
Storage space would not permit the 
fruit to be held by. houses so it had to 
move every day. Then on the following 
Monday, there was a limited supply or a 
shortage of apples and the price for 
Duchess of the same quality jumped to 
$2. The farmer must be satisfied to take 
low prices when there is an oversupply 
as we cannot hold the fruit over.” In 
answer to my question relative to the 
value of fruit growers’ marketing associa- 
tions in bettering conditions, he said, 
‘‘Fruit growers’ exchanges help market 
conditions b; | stamiarlion tion and by 
= a dependable supply of quality 
ruit,”’ 


Better Quality Needed 


A local operator, handling rather la 
quantities of fruit in baskets and barrels, 
stated that the market.would be steadier 
if the fruit growers would send in fruit 
of better quality. ‘“‘When there is an 
“hee 4 ge of poor stuff, the prices of all 
fruits that kind are lowered. Last 
week we had this salesroom filled and 
couldn’t move it except at a very low 
price, except a few good packs that sold 
at twice the prices of the low grades.” 
The above expressions voice the senti- 
ressed by several other sales 


ments exp! 
concerns. ~ 
After making this investigation, I 
am more convinced that the average 
fruit grower should direct his efforts 
along production lines and let others, who 
can give their whole time to the market- 
ing situation, do the selling. Personally, 
I would much prefer to see the producers 
asso- 


e 





ES 


aay « 
‘engaging in the bottled 


Page 


E growth of the horticul- 
tural products industry in the 
Pacific Northwest has one 
of the phenomena of the past decade. 
Up to until four or five years ago, we 
were having mass meetings to deter- 
mine how we could induce fruit prod- 
uct plants to come to Oregon. During 
the last few years we have been urg- 
ing the growets to produce enough 
tonnage to maintain the plants on a 
profitable basis. The balance, however, 
seems to be arriving. While the in- 
dustry is still expanding tremendously, 
there nevertheless is a great develop- 
ment in plantings. The expansion in 
Oregon alone means the expansion 
from one or two canneries, to 60, and 
in addition, the development of numer- 
ous juice plants, vinegar works, de- 
hydrators, evaporators, jelly and jam 
works, and certain plants devoted to 
specialties. nee 
What is typical of Oregon*is really 
typical of the entire Pacific Coast. 
There are several fundamental reasons 
for this rapid development. One is 
the diversity of horticulture. Diversi- 
fied horticultute has encouraged the 
establishment of horticultural products 
plants, and the plants in turn con- 
tinually encourage diversity. It pro- 
duces a very healthful condition as far 
as our horticulture is concerned. 
Another factor and one which must 
not be underestimated, has been pro- 
hibition. With the coming of prohibi- 
tion, there has been a tremendous 
demand for juices and soft drinks, a 
greater demand for fruits in all forms, 
a tremendous increase in the demand 
for candies, and a perusal of the trade 
papers of the candy and soda fountain 
trade, show that the trend is for can- 
dies containing nuts and fruits for 
dipping. { 
There is a new phase of the horti- 
cultural products industry that is de- 
veloping at this time, namely, the cold 
storage plant. Ten years-ago such 
plants were not heard of in connection 
with the industry. Today, praetically 
every plant realizes that sooner or 
later they must provide ample cold 
storage facilities if they are to develop 
the business to the highest degree pos- 


sible, 
High Grade vs. Culls 


It used to. be commonly supposed 
that the horticultural products busi- 
ness was built up entirely on culls. 
This opinion is erronebus as far as the 
general run of canned goods, jellies, 
jams and high grade ciders are con- 
cerned. The manufacturer wants qual- 
ity and is paying for quality. He 
wants size, proper maturity, and free- 
dom from blemish: About the only 
place where culls are seemingly used 
to advantage at all, is with apples, 
and there are at present several rec- 
ognized outlets for cull apples, al- 
though some of the best outlets for 
apples demand a product of decidedly 
higher grade than the cull. 

Ciders and Juices 

In thinking of eull apples, we na- 
turally think of ciders and apple juices. 
For years, cider has been a standard 
beverage, and this product has been 
manufactured very cheaply out of ap- 
ples which are generally bought for 
from $8 to $10 a ton. A hydraulic 
press, a relatively small. amount of 
equipment such as a few vats and 
barrels, has often been sufficient. How- 
ever, the prohibition laws have rung 
eae death Icnell on ae eer for 

verage purposes, unless there is 
vaape of 903 in the near future in the 
interpretation of the Volstead law, 


we cannot iook for much development * 


in the barreled business., However, 
there are today four distinct openings 
for apple ciders and juices. first 
is high-class bottled juice and 


' eiders, second, the canned cider, third, _ 
products 


chemicall , 
and fourth, stock for vinegar works. 
y one who is contemplating 
cider bu 8, 

4 * 


it should be understood at the very 
outset, that this business means lots of 
capital, skilled help, a well equipped 
plant so con that it can be kept 
strictly sanitary, and an abundance of 
cold sterage available. Also to develop 
the proper market for such a product, 
the manufacturer must be prepared to 
enter a comprehensive advertising 
campaign, if such goods are to be in- 
troduced to the trade. 

Most of the so-called bottled ciders 
are really bottled juices, and some 
manufaeturers resent the term “cider.” 
Where the juice ig used, it is placed 
in cold storage before any fermenta- 
tion has taken place. In putting up 
bottled goods, nothing but good clean 
apples can be used. They should be 
well ripened and there is considerable 
merit in the proper blending of vari- 
eties, as there is a great difference 
in the juices produced by the various 
varieties, and a proper blending will 
give body, color, and flavors which are’ 
difficult to obtain otherwise. 

In putting up this product, the fruit 
should first be ‘washed thoroughly to 
remove dirt and all yeasts which would 
encourage fermentation. The fruit is 
then run through hydraulic presses, It 
may be filtered directly or run into 
cold storage, where it is placed in 
settling tanks, kept at a temperature 
of about 380 degrees. After it is 
thoroughly settled, it is drawn off and 
filtered. High grade filters such as 
have been used in the breweries are 
among the best. When the juice is 
bottled, it is~generally customary to 
sterilize it, at perhaps a temperature 
of about 160 degrees. The product 
is then usually kept in cold storage 
until ready to be delivered. The bot- 
tled business is eventually bound to 
have a fine future, especially if pro- 
hibition is maintained. 

There are two factors which are 
rather disturbing to the immediate de- 
velopment, one is the 10 per cent gross 
tax which manufacturers feel is unjust 
and the second is the present very 
high freight rate. The apple produc- 
ing centers are often quite distant 
from the glass factories and it means 
paying two-freights on the glass. 
Where one attempts to put up a bot- 
tled product, great care must be taken 
not to use too high a temperature 
giving the product a cooked taste, as 
such procedure is fatal to the develop- 
ment of the bottled trade, 


Canned Ciders 

The most attractive field for the 
cider manufacturer today is what is 
known as the “tinned” or canned cider. 
It takes relatively little equipment, 
can be easily put. up from the average 
run of cider apples, the business can 
be: pushed to large proportions with 
a little capital, and not much adver- 
tising. This drink is becoming more 
and more popular because it can be 
sold at a reasonable price. Soft drink 
houses, billiard parlors and street 
stands are taking more and more to 
this class of cider, which when proper- 
ly put up is really good. In handling 
this class of ciders, however, a higher 
grade stock is necessary than for vin- 
egar stock. Cider apples for vinegar 


‘purposes are worth about $8 to $10 a 


ton. A grade of apples which will 
bring about $20 a ton will make a 


much better tinned cider. - Hydraulic 


presses will turn out between three 


ane four gallons to the bushel of ap- 
ples. 

Thé cider is generally allowed to 
settle or is run through a centrifugal 
or filter and is then canned. Ordinarily 
it is sterilized somewhat. A tempera- 
ture of 160 degrees for a period of 
about an hour is commonly used, and 
sometimes a higher temperature is 


-employed, if the juice is run through 


coils which are placed in cool water. 
The canned cider makes a delightful 
home drink and eventually there will 
be a demand hard to supply for this 
product, 

It is doubtful if there is a more 
attractive line to engage in at the 
present time. 


Barreled Ciders 

There are several ways of keeping 
down the alcoholic content in barreled 
ciders. Benzoate of soda formerly 
was used, but this ruins the cider for 
vinegar manufacture, if the occasion 
should require, and ciders will often 
spoil and become unusable after hav- 
ing been treated with benzoate of soda. 
An old-fashioned way was to add 
about a teacupful of powdered ginger 
to each barrel. The most recent treat- 
ment is the use of sulphurous acid, 
about one-tenth of one per cent. This 
acid will help keep-down the alcoholic 
content for the time being but still 
does not prevent the cider from later 
being fermented and used for vinegars, 
The better grades of barreled prod- 
uets should really be filtered and it is 
well to slowly pasteurize the juice. If 
cold storage can be employed, this 
barreled. product can be used for short 
shipments and immediate consumption, 


Vinegar Stock ry 
In apple sections where there is al- 
ready established the old-fashioned 
cider plant and no facilities for put- 
ting the higher classes of juices, 
such plants can still be employed to 


_ help’ save cull apples and one of the 


best outlets is to make stock for vin- 
egar. In some sections of the west, 
vinegar works will pay approximately 
20 cents a gallon for such stock, and 
under the law it can be handled for 
such purposes. During the war there 
was a tremendous development in vin- 
egar due to the fact that vinegar was 
used in the manufacture of ammu- 


nition. It was predicted that the close. 


of the war would show a collapse in 
the vinegar business. However, such 
prediction has not come true. The 
scarcity of labor and the great demand 
for products has kept the vinegar busi- 
ness in a healthy condition. _ 
It is true the days have practically 
passed when we manufacture vinegar 
in barrels. High grade vinegars are 
manufactured in large plants, with 
fairly e sive equipment, with gen- 
erators, filters, and storage; with fa- 
cilities for proper temperature control 
So that vinegar can be made rapidly, 
properly ripened, and placed on the 
market in a high class condition. It 
would be much better for the small 
cider mill to sell their product to a 
large vinegar works than to attempt 
to make high class vinegar. Under 
the present rating of apples, vinegar 
stock is worth about $8 to $12 a ton. 





arisen during the 
and substantial growth. 
been made 





The fruit products business is one-of the infant industries that has 


decade, and which gives promise of very r 

In the Pacific Northwest great strides have 
in utilizing the deciduous fruits of the region. 
author of this article, has had a very active part in the development of 
this industry, and points out but a few of the large number of fruit prod- 
ucts that are now coming to the fore. Similar advancement in the com- 
mercial manufacture of fruit delicacies of wonderful excellence are being 
made in other parts of the country, and will -be told about in future 
articles. The fruit products business should receive the support and 
Saboueeneaeted of all fruit growers. 


Mr. Lewis, the 
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Fruit Products Gaining in the Northwest 
By C. I. Lewis, Associate Editor 


. It is doubtful if the ‘manuf 


can pay much more. 


The Pomace 


In the good old days before the 
back in the east, they used to 
ood. A numbe 
stations have 
strated that it would pay to dm 
produet and to mix it with mo 
and thus make a high grade 
However, high freight rates: 
shortage of sugar, molasses, and 
lar products, does not make th 
feasible. However, apple pomage 
have a considerable feed valy 
can be used as a substitute for. 
and in such a way has consi 
value. 4 
One or two manufacturers 
Oregon have tried drying the 7 
the last year or two, and have 
a fair market for it at about 
ton. It does not dry down bad 
even at this price it is only 
figure to pay for hauling the} 
away. Ordinarily a manufach 
under the expense of haulin 
pomace away and dumping it | 
point, and of course such exp 
a total Joss; The dry pomace 
ay used for manufacture of 
and jams, and possibly. low 
wines. * 
At the Oregon Agricultural ¢ 
the horticultural products experts 
been manufacturing a very 
candy out of pomace. This candyis 
later dipped into chocolate, making 4 
very attractive chocolate confection 
having a filler something like # 
cy of a heavy marmalade. 
details will be given the trade inf 
near future concerning this produt 


Evaporated Apples 
Apples have been evapo 
years. There is little or nothing 
to give on this subject. The tue 
which will ultimately face the Pi 
Northwest handlers of dried # 
is whether or not, with the” 
freight and general labor cont 
they can meet competition from: 
sections. ost of them think” 
can do so, and say that the best: 
onstration that they can do so 
they have already been doing som 
the last six to 10 years. Heavy ye 
give an abundance of apples Whit 
can be bought at a figure which i 
attractive to the manufacturer. | 
year, the high grade evaporated @ 
were oversold. Early in the gam 
chop was in ng! brisk demai 
was sluggish at the end of the sea 
In some sections apple on will p 
to be a very attractive field, pi 
market can be pushed. The 
are simply run through a kraut 
ter, and dried in such driers a8 B 
-or hop driers, which we alread) 
Such a-product can be used ij 
‘and jam manufacture, possibly it 
of pectin, and mw 
manufacture of wires. Up to? 
considerable quantities of i 
ucts were exported to Germany) 
other continental countries for 
manufacture. 


Jellies and Butters 
During the few years, the 
put of apple ter from the ¥ 
Northwest has increased tremend 
The high grade apple butters @ 
being put up in glass or sman 
tainers, are made from a good 4 
of apples, are delightfully spiee 
flavored, and the product is? 
increasing in popularity. This 


pi ig to the old time apple 
ich were dark and bitter ang 
-were sold in barreled lots. 


- jelly will always be a standart 
can be employed in ‘limited qui 
with soft fruits such as berries; 
berries themselves make a vét 
elly unless some filler is int? 
grade Aye 

ler i 


: 


rhs 
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A Receiving Bin at the End of the Packing Table Provides a Larger Supply for the Packers 


Some Steps in 
| Packing Apples 
in Barrels 


ged Ladders and Canvas Picking 
Sacks Are Good 





One Important Feature Is to Thoroughly “‘Rack’”’ the Barrels. 
w Note the Wooden Platform 


> 


Qne Way of Emptying the Another A ved Way of Emptying the Picking Basket 
Pleking Basket uit Is te Tip the Crate. 


Pack the Barrels Right 


Good packing ‘has a great deal to do with the condition of the apples 
when they get to market. The western states have set the pace for all 
apple growers in the excellence of their grading and packing of all fruits. 
In the middle western and eastern states the barrel is recognized as the 
standard package, and where the fruit is well grown, well graded and well 
packed it readily meets the competition of the western boxed apples. 

The accompanying illustrations are but a few taken from Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1080, entitled “‘Preparation of Barreled Apples for Market,’ 
A copy of this bulletin should be in the hands of every apple grower who 
packs in barrels. It may be obtained from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. In view of the exceedingly high prices that growers 
have had to pay for barrels this year, no apples should go into these ex- 
pensive packages, except fruit that is of the very best grade. Not only 
that, but the packing should be without a fault. A careful study of the 
bulletin is well worth while for any apple grower who packs in barrels, 
and is especially valuabie for those growers who have had but little or” | 

no experience in packing well graded high quality fruit. 
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American Fruit Grower 


Controlling Rodent Pests of Orchards — 
As Told by Our Readers 


HE damage done by, and the losses 
resulting from rabbits, mice, 
pe. ground squirrels, ground 

hogs, and similar rodent pests of the 
am ah occasion losses that are second 
only to those produced by fungous dis- 
eases and insects., In fact the damage 
done by rodents often is far more expen- 
sive than those caused by disease, since 
the entire tree may be killed, or left in 
such a weakened condition that several 
of careful nursing may be required 
esas it can function normally. ; 
Last winter in many eastern sections 
the little field and pine mice had every- 
thing their own way. While a blanket of 
snow covered thesoil most of the winter, 
the mice were protected from their 
prowling and flying enemies above, and 
eould tunnel where they pleased beneath 
the soft snow. Having excellent appetites 
as usual, and with nothing to worry 
about, they lived in the lap of luxury 
around the trunks of new and old apple 


trees, girdling the trunks and peeling . 


the roots almost beyond a. 

Each year young and old orchards all 
over the United States suffer untold 
millions of dollars damage from rodent 
pests. Much of this is a complete loss, 
and resulting in the death of the tree, 
but most of it can be prevented by easy 
and simple methods and at costs that are 
insignificant as compared to the value of 
the trees. In view of the present high 
eost and scarcity of nursery stock, as 
compared to pre-war figures, it behooves 
orchard planters to take better care of 
their newly set fruit trees in the way of 
protecting them from the several species 
of gnawing animals that frequent or- 
chards. 

This protection may be any one of a 
combination of several methods, ac- 
cording to the habits of the pests. But in 
the great majority of cases, it is safe to 
say the best form of protection against 
above ground workers consists in the use 
of a tree wrapper of some kind. Poisoning 
may be the most satisfactory in some 
instances; others may require the use of 
traps, fumigation or the shot gun. Fruit 
trees in orchards may be protected from 
serious damage by rabbits through the 
use of any kind of a wrapper, or by 
washes and paints. These wrappers also 
protect to a very large extent from 
damage by meadow mice, but are of less 
use against pine mice or gophers, since 


these work below ground and on the 
roots far beyond the protection of the 
wrappers. : 

In the AMERICAN FruIT GROWER last 
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February we asked for the experiences of 
readers in protecting their -trees from 
damage by rodent pests. From the very 
large number of replies that were re- 
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ceived, it was apparent that cot 
gets th most attention. The form ¢ @ 
protection most widely used was that gf 
wrapping the trunks of trees. 
different articles were named as sui 
for this use, such as newspapers, building 
paper, tar paper, burlap, corn 
cane, coiled wire, window screen win ™& 
wooden veneer, wire netting, ine : 
poultry wire, and even old mt thing 
in strips. é 
Put Wrappers on Early 


Of the many kinds of wrappers 
tioned, those made from wire 
apparently were the most po, ular, 
wrappers now may be purchased 
cut and ready for use. In that form 
are much“more convenient to use 
when cut at home from rolls of 
material, When this netting has a mesh 
of about one-fourth inch and is sunk, 
couple of inches in the ground, it wi) 
protect the trees also from meadow mgs - 
very nicely, especially when put qm 
before frost kills the vegetation in the 
fall. To put the wrappers on early jg | 
especially important. me 

Some subscribers prefer to make 
own wire wrappers. Here is what A. W, 
Brayton, Mount Morris, Ill., has to say: 
“For years I have used protectors of 
wood and wire. I much prefer the latte 
for the reason that it does not have tobe 
removed in the summer and never needs 
any readjusting until the trees have out 
grown it. j 

“The cheapest, and at the same time 
the most durable, I have found is made 
from wire cloth. This can be purchased — 
in rolls-of 50 or 100 feet at a cost of 2 
to 50 cents a yard. Each yard will make 
eight protectors, nine inches wide and 
15 to 18 inches long, making the. cost 
from five to six cents each. If wider and 
od protectors are desired, the 
will be more. This year I obtaineda 
foot roll, 36 inches wide, three 
to the inch and cut it into pieces nine by @ 
18 inches. After cutting the pieces wer | 


rolled around a wooden roller to 
them and taken to the field. In 1 


* Ba 


shape they are very quickly a 

I have trees now seven years old of 
protectors on that were put on when th 
trees were set. The trees have grown ® 
that the protectors do not reach ove 
half way around.” 


(Continued on page 34) 


Suppress the Fake Fruit Beverage 
By Samuel Adams, Editor 


and you've swallowed 
Ph a what?—a — not ge 

dignifi so much as 2.75 per cen 

seal freit Juice, simply a chemical con- 


drin 


‘Ge down the average fruit 


“ 's that so?” says the gent who was 
i by a flaring poster, to aga 
down the price, plus the war tax for an 
alleged fruit drink to cool his commuting 
weariness. 

4 it’s funny they’d be allowed 
to use the word ‘fruit’ in the sale of their 
stuff,” is his perfectly passive reply. 

And so the fact is, that many soft 
drink manufacturers, whose sales are 
reece to Bong! on oat — in Borne 

operate, are c public by 
marketing so-called frutt drinks that 
contain not one iota of fruit except in 
‘the name. Some of these drinks may be 
meritorious. But why are they not 
labeled honestly? Simply for the reason 
that the gullible public knows the de- 
liciousness and healthfulness of fruit, 
and by pogergres Bes product in the 
guise of a fruit drink the manufacturer 
ean make more sales and more money. 


Local Consumption Large 
The federal food and drugs act is 
of little avail. Tt is too slow in its action, 
and it cannot apply — in case of 


interstate impure, mis- 
branded or adulterated es 


are 
which they are made, and in that 


are they getcng by, but hey 


grower himself takes an active hand in 
the, matter and suppresses completely 
any misappropriation of the name of any 
fruit in connection with a or 
te product not made wholly from 
Tuit. 

Since the prohibition amendment 
became effective, the demand for soft 
drinks of all kinds has increased enor- 
mously. Soft drink factories in great 
num have come into existence and 
are flooding the markets with drinks 
purporting to be the pure juices of such 
delicious fruits as apples, cherries, grapes, 
oranges, various kinds of berries, etc. 
As a matter of fact but a small percenta: 
of the stuff ever saw a fruit tree, and the 


name of the product is a libel in itself.. 


But the makers of it get by, for the laws 
have no terrors for them. 


' Deceive the Consumer 


There are many reliable, nonintoxi- 
cating fruit beverages on the market, 
legitimately made and sold, and truth- 
fully labeled. Through the manufacture 
and forceful advertising of such bever- 
ages, fruit ee with frame an = 
creas’ pularity a) thfulness an 
palatability, Because. of the uine 


y goodness of such products, the old time 


soda po} an oF segreotise ha Fges Bogor 
and grabs off the easy profits with his 
alleged fruit drinks that are made wholly 


fi chemical flavori ar and 
In faet it is doubtiul if-some-of 
a thing 


so expensive 


PS eS 


as sugar. Such products deceive the 
consumer, infringe upon the horiest 
manufacturer and the product of the 
fruit grower is given a bad name. 


Coffee Trust Busy 


But what is to be done about it? 
Are you going to sit down and let your 
apples, cherries, oranges, berries or other 
fruits go to. waste or sell at low prices, 
just because some fruit product factory 
can’t make a profit out of the pure fruit 
juice in competition with the fake chemi- 
cal drinks that flood the market? 
The American’ people will be a fruit 
drinking people if the fruit produc- 
ers of this mga? will give them half a 
chance. The coffee trust got busy just 


‘as soon as the breweries and distilleries 


were closed. And what happened to the 
price of coffee? It almost doubled. 
Something needs to be done, and done 
now, to head off the numberless fake fruit 
drinks that are beginning to flood the 
country. THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
has no quarrel with such drinks, when 
they are sold for what they really are. 
But we.do believe it is for the best 
intevests of ‘the great and growing fruit 


* fake fruit 


all of them need to be enforced, 
The dry law is one of the most bene 
ficial of legislation of recent yeam, 
but the ruling as applied to the 
juice manufacturer is destructive. T 
ruling needs to be modified. Whos 
going to do it? ee 
If the state and federal pure food 
are not sufficient to squelch the mak 
it drinks, or if those laws need? 
new set of teeth, now is the time to tal 
action. Will the fruit growers and fut 
products manufacturers look out i 
their own welfare and protect 
good name of their products, or will tit 
soda pop man take the glory and 
money? “She 
Your Help Needed 


The soft drink trade is increasing W 
leaps and bounds. Much of the si 
that is put up for sale bears the nai 
some fruit, when as a matter of 
probably never saw a fruit. It hae 
or no-food. value or health-giving qu 
and sells because the consumer | 

t to detect the differ 


predurte business to cause artificial fruit i 


ks to be sold as such and stop 


masquerading under a fruit label. There . 


are laws enough, perhaps, on the federal 
and state statute ks to put the neces- 
we. quietus.on the faker. Some of them 
the Volstead law regarding cider, and 


need interpretation, as in the case’ of 
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A Big Task Ahead 


PAHE naming of the personnel of the 
Joint Grain Marketing Committee of 

» 17 by President J. R. Howard of the 
merican Farm Bureau Federation marks 
e beginning of the most gigantic coopera- 

e marketing plan ever undertaken in this 
wany other country. It is the purpose of 
4 committee to work out a plan upon 
which all farm organizations and farmers’ 
0)- pperative grain marketing associations 
an unite to stabilize grain prices and take 
the hazard and gamble that grain grow- 
‘have always experienced in the sale of 


he committee has been selected from 
ong more than 150 available men that 
by various organizations 


Dnceinént of agriculture. In their com- 
ined -knowledge of the purely practical 
le of farming, it would be hard to select a 
er informed group of men, and if it is 
anly possible to work out a feasible plan 
the kind that is wanted, these men can 
> it. 
_ The progress of the work will be watched 
h interest, particularly by fruit growers, 
e it is quite certain that some of the 
l established fruit associations will afford 
ny valuable suggestions. When the grain 
rketing organization gets under way, the 
eration should take up and coordinate 
ome of the problems of the fruit grower. 
veral of the county farm bureaus have 


been rendering exceptionally valuable serv- 


2 to their fruit growing members. When 
ch services can be broadened out into a 
tandardization of grading, packing and 

keting; when it can rectify some of the 

ing and inequitable freight tariffs, it 

be doing for the fruit grower something 
t is of immense value. 


Change Needed in Ruling 


HERE is a great deal of unrest among 
those who operate cider mills and 
manufacture apple juice, regarding the 

ing of the Federal Prohibition Commis- 
ner concerning the manufacture of cider. 
According to this ruling the responsibility 
br keeping the alcoholic content at one-half 
one per cent or below, rests on the manu- 





facturer, and when cider is found upon the 


ket containing more than the allowed 
Sentage of alcohol, the manufacturer will 
presumed to have manufactured and sold 
nt intoxicating liquor. 
i his is manifestly unfair. Many fruit 
wers and cider manufacturers will, or 
vould, this year manufacture large quanti- 
e 5 of apple juice, which at the time of 
Ssing and ling is distinctly below 
he legal limit in aleohol. But such juice, no 
latter whether it is pas or treated 
ith A chemaials, can be made to develop in 
( s of the legal limit of alcohol through 
ature’s own process 
Since the greatest volume of apple juice 


beverage now goes to ag porn 
oo ages kegs,.a little cake of yeast 


sertec in the container can cause a lot of 

louble for the man who pressed the juice. 

tleggers and others who operate clandes- 

ely in alcoholic liquors know this, and 

that the ruling of the Federal Prohi- 

n Commissioner will throw the blame 
te manufacturer. 


the Volstead act to deal unfairly with per- 
sons who are doing a legitimate business. 
But, as one manufacturer puts it, whose es- 
tablishment is equipped to press and store 
20,000 barrels of apple juice a year: “This 
ruling of the Department, if kept in force, 
will undoubtedly have a great tendency of 
decreasing the demand for cider apples, and 
the loss not only affects the manufacturer, 
but the farmer and apple grower as well. 
And, of course, in its ramifications will like- 
wise affect the manufacturer of the con- 
tainers, and the retailer. The manufacturer 
of any fruit juice who is marketing them in 


. bulk must daily live in fear that at any 


moment the Department will swoop down on 
him and not only exact heavy fines but de- 
prive him of his liberty, for God Almighty 
in His wisdom has ordained that fruit juices 
will ferment.” 

It would seem much more fitting if the 
present ruling was modified so as to encour- 
age the manufacture of apple juice and 
other fruit juices and thus afford a profit- 
able outlet for large quantities of fruit. The 
person or firm who does not intentionally 
make cider for the purpose of letting it be- 
come alcoholic, should not be penalized or 
punished for the acts of those who may later 
on permit the juice to ferment until it de- 
velops a high degree of alcohol. 


Penalty of Poor Packing 


HE individual small shipper, par- 
ticularly of fruits, not infrequently is 
in dire straits for information as to 

where to ship his fruits, and what price to 
expect for them. Such experiences are all 
too common in any city adjacent to a large 
preducing center. On the Chicago market, 
for example, during the early weeks of Sep- 
tember, t ere was a flood of summer apples 
from Michigan points. Because of the daily 
variation in supply, sometimes very large 
and sometimes rather small, and the perish- 
able nature of the fruit because of fungus 
and insect injury, it was not only difficult 
for the receiver to anticipate their supply 
or demand, but the quality of the product 
made it necessary to move the stock at such 
prices as would clean up each day. 

The grower paid the bill as usual. Poor 
quality fruit in oversupply invariably brings 
a return “in the red.” It is a disappoint- 
ment to a notice to dig up real money 
along wit a shipment of rosy cheeked 
apples. leas than that, it is unprofitable. 

Although there is no sure and certain 
road to: success in marketing fruits at a 
ats yet it is very evident from even a 

pection of a glutted market, that 
prt trot which moves quickest and at the 
highest prices, is that which is in the best 
physical condition, most uniform in the 
pacKage and packed in the most attractive 
manner, These facts almost seem to be so 
self-evident as to need no urging on a pro- 
gressive fruit grower. But observation on 
the Chicago wholesale fruit market proved 
otherwise in the case of the summer apples 
peg me hab pe gorge 
poo: grown, poorly a y 
saeked fruit, and the wonder is that it 

good prices as it did. 

We do not aim to champion the cause of 

the wholesale fruit handler. He is able to 





pete Doe agg _ But we do want to - 
use this exan f. 


rs, can — 


not the intention of those | 
to enforce the provisions of | 


the packing of the product. The importance 
of these three items was learned long years 
ago by co-operative marketing organizations, 
and that is one reason why such organiza- 
tions have standardized their packing and 
are able to obtain profits for their members. 





The Farm Bureau 

HE co-operative marketing of grain, 

as is being contemplated by the 

American Farm Bureau Federation is 

but one of a number of national farm prob- 

lems that are to be worked out by this new 

organization. In this connection, it is inter- 

esting to note that the Federation had its 

beginning in March of this year but already 

has accomplished some big things, with even 

bigger ones planned for the immediate 
future. 

The farm bureau work had its beginning 
about 10 years ago in the South as the 
county agent movement. From there it 
passed westward where the spirit of co- 
operation among farmers was well advanced, 
and where it flourished to such an extent, 
that at the beginning of the war federal 
action placed a county agent and home 
demonstration agent in practically all coun- 
ties as a means of aiding in the production 
of more food. Because of the restrictions 
incidental to the payment of the county 
agent out of tax money, in many counties, 
farmers dug down in their own pockets for 
the necessary funds to carry on the work 
started by the county agent, but which could 
not properly be paid for out of the public 
treasury. It was but a step to the formation 
of the county farm bureau, and then to the 
coordination of the work of the several farm 
bureaus into the national federation. Now 
there exists a national campaign to increase 
the membership of all county bureaus. 

The farm bureau movement is based on 
the live and let live principlezand does not 
aim to replace another organization, but 
rather to coordinate all farm organizations, 
in so far as possible, so that they may func- 
tion harmoniously in the advancement of 
agriculture. It aims to enable farmers to 
speak as a unit in educational, economic and 
legislative matters that affect agriculture. 
Labor long has-been well organized and in 
the past few years has demonstrated in 
very forceful ways the power of its or- 
ganization and various of its branches. 
Business, too, is organized into associations 
of kindred interests that co-operate in the 
attainment of things that are desired. The 
farm bureau can function for the farmer in 
ways just as effective and far more valuable 
for the interests of the farmer. If you are 
not-already an active member of your farm 
bureau, get. busy. 


Want $6.63 for Grade A Baldwin 


HE New York state federation of coun- 
ty farm bureaus has been doing some 
very effective work for the fruit grow- 

ers of that state in the compilation of data 

regarding the costs of producing apples, and 

the prices at which the fruit should sell in 

—, Eee the grower 90 opple make a profit. 
rom 
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Moving Apple Trees 


I have an orchard of some three thou- 
send, three-year-old trees which I wish 
to remove and transfer to another orchard 
several miles away. It will be quite a 
task to move them all in the spring, thus 
would like to get your idea as to resetting 
them this fall. Our —— climate is very 

any 


would take a great deal of room and much 
trench to heel them in. Could 
these trees be dug this fall and ‘stored in 
barn over winter? Is it necessary to keep 
the roots from freezing? I wish the 
simplest and easiest way out of the situa- 
tion and would like to have the trees out 
of the ground this fall and transf 
building on land on which I wish to plant 
so as to have readily available in the 
spring.—-R. R. MeR., Vermont. 
HE question you bring up has draw- 
backs from both sides. In the first 
place apple trees that have been set out 
in the orchard three years and have been 
well cared for are rather large to move 
_ successfully, although if A rep have a 
favorable season you could expect a 
large per cent of them to live. There 
would be, however, a considerable stunt- 
ing of the growth and it would take 
several years for them fo recover from 
the moving. If it is absolutely necessary 
fcr you to move them, it is all t to 
, but I believe you would be 
off to let them stand and use smaller 
trees in your new orchard. 

Trees planted in the fall become 
established quicker and start growth 
earlier than if Janted in the spring. For 
this reason fall transplanting would be 
best. On the other hand, if your trees 
are planted out in the fall in your climate 
which is quite severe, there would prob- 
ably be considerable damage for winter- 

i uring a very severe season. 
These trees could be dug this fall and 
stored in a barn over winter. It would be 
advisable, however, to keep the roots 
thoroughly covered over with packing 
material, or better, to have them heeled- 
in on a dirt floor of a barn. Guard against 
letting any of the roots dry out during 
the winter. If you are not used to han- 
dling trees in this way, you will undoubt- 
edly have some damaged from this source 
ae § if you do not use the greatest care 
it may result in a large per cent of the 
trees dying. If your climate was such 
that you would be reasonably sure of 
getting the trees pian Sere very early 
in the spring, that would probably be the 
safest way considering your northern 


I have given you these different “on 
of the proposition so ge will 
that it is rather a difficult problem to do 
this successfully no matter which way 
you go about it. 





Fall Planting of Apples 


I would like to plant six or seven acres 
this fall to apple trees. Do you think it 
advisable to plant this fall? Should I 
wait until the FS of apple trees comes 
down?——T. 8. Y., Indiana. 


yey do not state whether you wanted 
to know if fall or spring planting 
would be best in your locality, or whether 
it is just a question of cost of apple trees. 


There are many reasons why fall planting 
is superior to spring planting, except in 
the far north. .A tree properly planted 
in the fall becomes established and starts 
growing at the first sign of spring, 
whereas plahting in the spring may be 
delayed on account of weather condi- 
tions and the tree may not become es- 
tablished before severe dry weather, in 
which case the tree often stops growth 
and sometimes dies. In your section I 
would advise you to plant in the fall. 

Last fall I planted most of my orchard 
and would have org eres planting in 
the fall if it had not been for the early 
freezing of the ground. This spring was 
very favorable for the growth of trees, 
therefore spring planted trees have 
done as well as the trees planted last 
fall. It would have been a erent story, 


, if I had ienced an early 

ary spell that ‘would have lasted for 
One of the most im nt factors that 
plore of young orehards should bear in 
mind is the fact that their young trees 


. be lower in price so that the 


uae eae eae 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor  § 








New problems are continually coming up. Our staff of expert horti- 
culturists is at the service of every subscriber to AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. No matter how big or littic your orchard may be, or where 
you may live, let us help you with your problems, Address Paul C. Stark, 
Care AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 








should be cultivated as early in the 
spring as possible. These early cultiva- 
tions are extremely important because if 
the trees once stop growing, it is hard to 
get them started growing again. 
With reference to the cost of apple 
trees. In years.to come there will doubt- 
less be some reduction in the price of 
fruit trees. That is, whenever the cost of 
growing the trees is reduced. But when 
this occurs, other commodities will also 
portion- 
ate price of the fruit trees be about 
the same.: It must be borne in mind that 
we are dealing with 50-cent dollars and 
most everything that is sold is on that 
basis. You can doubtless buy your trees 
somewhat my if you wait a number 
of years, but it is just a question for you 
to — as st — se think it 
would pay you to get your trees gro 
and bearing + ~ rather than wait until 
you can save a few cents per tree on the 
origihal cost. That is a question for 
every grower to figuire out for himself. 





Biennial Bearing; Rabbits 


Why do certain varieties of a 
bear every other year when they have 
good care, such as manure, water and 
cultivation? What is the best means of 
keeping rabbits from young trees 
d winter?—H. W. H., 3 
Cretan varieties of apple have 

biennial bearing habits, that is, 
they bear heavily one year and the next 
year they will miss a crop. This is par- 
+ pay. true of varieties like Baldwin, 
R. L. Greening, and some other sorts. 
On the other hand, other varieties tend 
to have annual bearing habits, that is, 
if the trees are kept oo runed, 
aprerred and fertilized. Even on the trees 
that tend to have an every-other-year 
bearing habit, this can be corrected to 
a certain extent by orchard mana: 
being 7 “g —_ the ver wit oo 
cient plan ; proper! spra 
pruned, etc., so they will a in good 
condition. If oT have a heavy crop, 
part of it should be thinned. This 
thinning relieves the i heavy 
strain on the trees caused by over- 


ent, 








ing and tends to make it possible 
for “toe to bear at least a paral crop 


the following year. 


For preventing injury from rabbits, 
there are a number of protectors that 
have been used successfully such as wood 
veneer, spiral wire tree protectors and: 
the protector made from galvanized 
heavy hardware cloth. This last pro- 
tector is probably the most expensive, 
but it has the least faults and is the most 
satisfactory. After being once put on the 
tree it does not have to be removed and 
put back on each season like the wood 
veneer protector. If the wood veneer 

‘otector is not put on it will tend to 
orm protection for insects such as woolly 
aphis and to a certain extent it. makes the 
trunk of the tree tender. All things con- 
sidered, I believe the protector made out 
vel a galvanized hardware cloth is the 





Apples for the Ozarks 


What varieties of winter apples, say 
six in number, would be best for a new 
commercial orchard of about eight acres 
in the Ozark section of Missouri, from the 
standpoint of greatest profit?—H. Z. W., 
Missouri. 


N selecting yarieties for commercial 
orchards there.are a number of factors 
that have to be considered. Each grower 
has certain plans as to the marketing of 
the crop, local demand and other factors 
that influence the variety selection. As 
a rule the tendency of the pry cesed 
nt calinn oye ns Aa rca y e high 
quality a , because whenever there 
is an extra crop, the higher quality 
sorts sell for a premium and means the 
difference a small or moderate 
profit and a big profit. 
Last spring I selected the varieties for 
a 40 acre orchard that I was personally 
connected with in the Ozarks. The varie- 


suffi- ties I planted were double worked Grimes 


Golden, Black Ben, Delicious, Paragon 
Winesap, Golden Delicious and 

David. If I were planting another or- 
chard in the Ozarks I would inelude each 
one of these varieties and possibly one 
or two more such as Jonathan and 














American Fruit Growe; 


Orchard Problems and Their Solution 


Champion. I talked with many of ¢ 
zark growers this past season and they 
are planting these last two varieties 
quite extensively as well as the 
named above. 
peels: I have a _— than six, 
ut you can probably make your ge 
lection from these. able aa 
to have too many sorts in a commer 
orchard. However, I can say that from 


what I know of all the varieties a 
nd all z 


tioned above, I believe you will fi 
of them profitable and well adapted to — 
that section. ‘4 





More Care With Spraying 


I set out 200 trees of apple and peaches is 
last fall and this camueer po kind ofa 


self up and sucked the leaf to death. 
sprayed the trees with a lime-sulphuyy — 
solution of one-half gallon lime-sulphyr — 
ao ie Et 
e leaves are goin ; ui 
me whether I ha . oat 


worm got in on the leaves and webbed he ; 


ve made a mistake or not 


ou asked for six winter 


It is advisable not 3 


and tell me the way to spray them and# 
T have injured 6 mS hala them & 
lino: . Pe 


I -have.—D, E. M., ye 

ROM. your description I cannot tell 
F whether this was a sucking insect or 
a leaf-eating insect. The leaf rol 
wraps the leaf with a web, but ) 

» Whereas the aphis or plant lie 

sucks the juices from the leaves an 
causes them to curl, but they do not hay 
a web. Your trouble is probably one 
the leaf-eating insects and it will | 
necessary for you to poison it. 
sulphur used one part to nine parts 
water is all right for a dormant s 
but is too strong for spraying when 
f is on them. That is what cause 
the leaves to drop off. Instead of | 
pen to nine parts of water, you 

ve had one part of lime-sulphur 
about 35 or 40 parts of water. This 
a fungicide and controls leaf and 
diseases. To poison the leaf eating insect 


you should add arsenate of lead at the 


rate of £45, pounds of the powdered 
arsenate to 50 gallons of your solution, 
If have sucking insects; you can 
add tobacco solution at the rate of half 
a pint to 50 gallons of the solution. In 
this ee you have a combination spray 
that will control the fungous diseases, 
and eating and sucking insects. 





Cherries and Plums 


I have a choice yo two-year-old 
orchard of cherry ohne , 
are growing on a light sandy loam that 
suitable for melons and sweet potatoes, 
The cherries are Black Tartartian, Early 
Richmond and.Montmorency and the 
plums are Big Mackey Damson, Green 
Gage and Gold. I want to fertilize these 


‘trees. this fall.. What would you recom- 


mend, stable manure or commercial 
fertilizer, and how should it be applied— 
by hoeing in around the tree or spread 
broadcast and plowed under? if, you 
recommend commercial fertilizer, state 
which kind or vari would be best, 
Please give me a list of the best commercial 
varieties of plums, especially the damson 
variety, also other kinds that would 
thrive on a light sandy loam such as I 
have. What varieties of summer and fall 


TT og do you think would do the best ona 


t sandy -loam? What variety of 


cherries make the-best returns as a 


commercial crop?—F. 
i Bia» varieties you have in your or 
: (if 1 propealy cared for, will 
prove profitable. Good stable manure is 
the best thing you can if you can 


get plenty of it. 
to apply it E 
and the plant food become available 


H. M:, Illinois. 


it eats the 


and plum ‘trees. They * — 


a 


ont : 
It would be all right © 
* * rot e 


to the trees, Maries always furnishes — 


humus which very important in 
sandy soil such as yours. Apply the 
ag soeteres iho rg and t 
ow it under. In te. commer 
ertilizers, they would be of some benefit, 
but if you waat to be sure and get 
extra strong growth next year, a 
about one or one and a half pounds of 
nitrate of soda to each tree, scattering © 
it over a radius of two or two and a hal 
feet from the base of the tree. This — 
should be applied in the spring just as the 
leaves are oa fea i a 
cial plums that you can grow | 
are Abundance, Shiro, Amer ~ 
une, Omaha, Gold and Sh 
(Continued on page 28) 


suc 
ica, Red 
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“Soon after I got my truck I made a big improvement by changing quickly to 
- Goodyear Cord Tires. The pneumatics save time, fuel, repairs and shrink- 
age in livestock—they have increased my hauling radius by 35 miles and go 
anywhere on the farm. I figure the one truck equal to six teams on my place. 
Motorization offsets the labor shortage and pneumatics help the farmer tomotor- 
ize properly.”—Frank B. Williams, General Farrier, Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska 


he ANY a resourceful farmer, like this one, now saves 


labor, time and money by doing his farm hauling 
and market hauling on Goodvear Cord Tires. 


He hauls steadily through plowed fields, barnyard mud, 


“sand trails and melting snow because these tractive pneu- 


Matics grip firmly as they go. 


He hauls eggs, fresh vegetables, delicate fruit and shrink- 
able livestock with utmost safety because these are 
cushioned properly on the big Goodyear Cord Tires. 


He hauls quickly to pumping, grinding, shelling, harvest- 


s 


epee AONE SSUSD OO NOCEEUETORSSRIAEAL EESOED 


ing and wood-cutting machinery because of the easy- 
rolling qualities of these helpful pneumatics. 


Developed with the manufacturing care that protects our 
good name, the hardy strength of their Goodyear con- 
struction is repeatedly expressed in mileages of exceptional 
length. 


Detailed information, concerning pneumatic-tired farm 
trucks and general farm motorization, will be sent 
promptly on request by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio,.or Los Angeles, California. 












































J ecu. FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER readers 
may save considerable money by placing - 
their orders for other magazines with us. 
Simply tell us the papers you want and we 
will submit prices, less publishers’ discount. 


We offer here six exceptional values. Each paper is of 


interest to every member of the family. 


Now is the time to order your winter reading and avoid 
any increase of price that may follow before the first of 


the year. 


Take Special Notice of the Saving We 
Allow You on Each of These Clubs: 


CLUB No. 1 


American Woman 
Good Stories 
Farm & Home 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLUB No. 2 


Woman’s World 

American Woman 

Farm & Home Mechanics 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLUB No. 3 
The Household 
Woman’s World 
Good Stories 


The Gentlewoman 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLUB No. 4 
McCall’s Magazine 
The Household 


Capper’s Farmer 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLUB No. 5 


The Pathfinder 
Woman’s World 
Farm & Home 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLUB No. 6 
Today’s Housewife 
McCall’s Magazine 


Woman’s World 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


(Monthly) 
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(Monthly) 
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(Monthly) 
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66 


$6 


(Monthly) 


(Every week) 
(Monthly) 
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Send us 
Only $1.25 
for all four 
You save 75c 


Send us 
Only $1.45 
for all four 
You save 90c 


Send us 


Only $1.50 


for all five 
You save 95c. 


Send us 
Only $1.95. 
for all four 
You save $1.55 


Send us 


Only $2.10 


for all four 
You save 65c 


for all four 
You save $1.50 





Each of the magazines offered will be mailed to you for 
one year. When ordering, please state if you are now a 
subscriber to any one paper in the club. This will assure. 


proper credit. 


Mail all Subscriptions or Club Offers to : 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


State-Lake Bldg. 


— 


Send us 
| Only $2.50 


| 


; 


“ppc | 














Farms on Hilly Lands | 


ANY practical men look 
M askance at a hilly farm when 


making a purchase. The farm 
on which I was born might be called a 
hilly farm and yet it was nearly all 
level enough to be cultivated. As re- 
gards beauty, the hilly farm will take 
the prize every time over the level 
farm. But there are objections to hills. 
It is harder work for the team and for 
the men upon the hill farm. The 
natural supposition is that the up- 
lands dry out much faster than the 
lowlands, but this is not always true. 
If the soil is kept cultivated moisture 
can be retained on the hilltop or hill- 
side. There is a great advantage in 
being able to plow a hilly farm and 
sow the early grain there or the corn 
or to erop much earlier than you 
could plow the lowland. So far as 
fruit wing is concerned the hilltop 
or hillside will be found to produce 
fruit when there is no fruit on the low- 
land, owing to the fact that a few feet 
even of elevation often saves a crop 
from destruction from late spring 
frosts. You would not expect if you 
had no experience that the hilltop 
roduce as heavy a crop of hay 
as the lowland, but in many instances 
it does pe as good a crop of hay as 
the lowland. 

Those who own hilly farms must 
learn how to prevent erosion. I refer 
to the washing away of the finer part 
of the soil from the hilltop or hill- 
sides into the valley, increasing the 
fertility of the valley and decreasing 
the fertility of the hilltop or hillside. 
The hilly farmer should plant his 
rows so that they will be nearly level 
| egy of being abruptly up and 

own. 





Picking Pears 


Do not forget that pears more than 
any other fruits should be picked before 
f ripe, especially this is true of pears 
that are to be marketed. It is also true 
of those eaten out of the hand by the 
family. Usually pears are laid away with 
no particular attention except to keep 
them in a cool room but if you desire to 
heighten the beauty of the fruit place 
them in layers in something like a bureau 
drawer with a layer of woolen cloth be- 
tween each layer. 





Clapp’s Favorite Pear 


This large and beautiful variety is a 
favorite at Green’s Fruit Farm. It is 
nearly the first to ripen. It is an abun- 
dant bearer and bears fruit every E 
On the average it is we. oA than the a 
lett. It is not so go a keeper as the 
Bartlett and must picked a week, at 
least, before fully ripened. It has an 
attractive red cheek. The tree is a rapid 

‘ower and with us is not inclined to 

light. I know of no more profitable 

pear for its season than this. It is re- 
markably juicy, thus not so desirable for 
canning as the Bartlett. It ripens at 
Rochester a little before the. first of 
September. 





The Champion Peach 


On the 24th day of August I picked 
a basket of the Champion peaches 
from 8 in.my garden. The tree was 


si ais a asl nes 


es Re 


| 
| 


heavily laden. A large portion of the 
fruit uld have been thinned out iy 
this was neglected owing to my abseng 
It is a handsome white-fleshed 4 
which I should call about half cling, Th 
flesh does not cling obstinately to the pi 
as the regular clingstone. It isa vue 
of fairly good size and is a very 4 
ch. It is exceedingly puey and de. 
icious. It would seem to be supplant 
by the Rochester, a new variety whichis. 
a yellow-fleshed peach with a * | 
blush which ripens nearly two sin 
advance of the Champion. It is hardig 
than the average in bud, resisting the 
severe winters. It is an average bear 
with many, is exceedingly juicy, but 
Champion is more juicy than any of 
yellow -fleshed varieties. The 4 
fleshed peaches do not brin high 9 
price in the market as the yellow-fleshed, 
ore in years to come the 
fleshed peaches will be less planted, 
more of the yellow-fleshed type, that is 
like the Rochester. At present, th 
Rochester peach is the earliest of al 
freestone yellow-fleshed peaches, = 


De 
af 





Shade Trees Effect Crops 


As a boy on the farm I noticed that 
though corn, wheat, oats and other 
crops near shade trees were not 
ductive, yet my father contin 
cultivate the land thus shaded by m@ 
occasional tree left for shade and beat 
causing considerable loss of seed. 

Since I have turned my attenfio 
fruit ing, I find that trees, p 
and vines in the vicinity of shade ti 
of large fruit trees, make Ped a fee 

indicating that it is folly to pl 
near large trees. Even though theya 
start out and begin growth they will 
fully mature, for the larger trees absi 
not. only the fertility of the soil, but 
moisture, 'thus starving the surroum 
smaller items. « 

I can form some estimate as to 
far the roots extend by their effe¢ 
neighboring trees. For instance, 
surprised at the distance the roots % 
tended from the larger trees. Ii 
known roots of the Poplar tree to exter 
100 feet in a straight line toward 
neighboring brook. = 

e landscape is greatly beautified 
leaving here and there over each fié 
few trees, I remember one farm deyotel 
to pasture which is dotted here and thee 
with beautiful oaks. These trees furnsi gy 
shade to the cattle. The planting of ie 
noble oak should be encouraged as wel 
as. the elm but I cannot think tm 
eo are profitable for they interlet® 
with the pasture and whatever gr 
near them. 





Grapes 


Grapes were thought of and spon 
about, in earlier years, mainly from? 
point of wine which the grape produce 
At Heidelberg, Germany, I saw a @ 
made for the purpose of storing Wi 
This tank was as large as an ordi 
room and would hold from 100 #@ 
barrels of wine, thus indicating the 
consum of wine in ancient ! 

It is only in recent years that grapee 
become so conspicuous as table fr 
fruit eaten from the hand. It #® 
recently that the grape has been w 
the beg ge | unfermented § 
juice which has of late become the f 
object in grape culture. Hf 
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her face.—But read the story be 











am READ THIS LETTER FROM OUR “YES” BOOK 


Sir: 

Yours zeceived and in would be pleased to say I have 
the “STILITOR” en: able ak re ail hy ad claim for it, 

PR ars By oF kng armemdag: wes impossible to use a 


nt senage to rsega 71 tee Panag im in fact it can plow 
within six inches 8 for the expense it is hon Gael Ue 

pee co ould most certainly recommend the “UTILITOR” for orchard 
or trucking or garden work, 


Yours, 
Big.) L.J. Whitlock, 
Ontario, Calif, 
June 22, 1920 Box 125 





Write for This Booklet Today 


Keep Abreast of the Times—Learn. 
What Owners Say About This Latest 
Motor Driven Fruit Raising Necesssity 


UR new “YES” book of owner experiences and testimonials 

about the Utilitor in actual use, comprises one of the most 
interesting recommendations for this type of power farming equip- 
ment you have ever read. 


Every claim we have ever made for the Utilitor is justified by the 
owners in this booklet. 


If there is, or has been, any doubts in your mind about the 
practicability or usefulness of the Utilitor for your Orchard Wwork— 
or, in fact, any kind of soil work you may have, you owe it to 
yourself and your business to learn what these owners have actually 
found to be the case. 


You need not accept our claims for the Utilitor, 


The Utilitor stands today among fruit raisers an accepted, dependable, 
economical power unit, backed by the most satisfactory service pro- 
gram ever devised. 


Write for our “YES” booklet today, then ask our nearest dealer for 
a complete demonstration. 


DE ALER + You can build a good business on a 
* product that satisfies the owner. The 
Utilitor and the service cooperation back of it merit your investiga- 


tion. We want the right merchants to handle the Utilitor in your 
territory. Write today for all the profitable facts. 


SION C 


Midwest Engine Company, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. 





SPRAYING APPLES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Saving the world’s frui 


IN the apple orchards of the Pacific Northwest, in the citrus 
groves of Florida and Southern California, in New York State, 
in the great fruit belt of the Middle West, in Australia, in South 
Africa, wherever fruit is grown and modern fruit growing 
methods practiced—there you will find the BEAN. 

“Saving the world’s fruit”—that’s its business. 

The first practical high pressure spray pump was made by Mr. John Bean 
in 1884. This little pump did the work, and was quickly adopted by growers. 
The sturdy Bean hand pump was succeeded by efficient power outfits, Im- 

rovements followed in rapid succession. Some of them have been 

as near as possible) in other outfits, Many of them are found only on the 
Bean because they are patented and protected so that no other sprayer manu- 
facturer can use them, 
Many Distinctive Features 

First, came the Bean Porcelain-lined Cylinder, Then came the Bean pat- 
ented Pressure Regulator, Bean Threadless Ball Valves, Bean Underneath 
Suction, Bean Pump construction without stuffing boxes, Bean Eccentrics 
instead of cranks, the Bean Re-filler,and many other time-saving, labor- 
saving, crop-saving advantages. : 

The Bean is “Standard Equipment” 
Today—the Bean is everywhere recognizéd as standard equipment for 
the fruit ranch. It guarantees the grower— 
—high pressure 
—more gallons of liquid per minute 
— speedier work 
‘ —more thorough cove 


depend. at all times 


Write for New Bean Catalog 


Send the coupon. Get the new Bean Catalog. Read the plain facts ff 
about the Bean—facts that will guide you to sprayer estisnotion 
and to bigger better crops. : 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


Originators of the first High Pressure Sprayers 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing Mich. 104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 


HAND AND POWER y, 
SPRA YER >/ rg 


“o 
———— —< ‘¢ 




















By G. E. Sanders, Nova Scotia 


BOUT the year 1880 the grape 
growers near Bordeaux, France, 
began to notice that the blue 

mixture of lime and copper sulphate 
which they put on their vines growing 
near the roadside to give the impres- 
sion that they had been poisoned and 
so prevent their being stolen by travel- 


ers, controlled the newly introduced 


downy mildew of the vine. This dis- 


| ¢overy: engaged the attention of Prof. 
| Millardet of the Faculty of Science of 


Bordeaux and an investigation was 
started which resulted in the recom- 


| mending of what was approximately 


the 4-4-50 liquid bordeaux as we know 
it today. 

Millardet and Gayon, his chemist, 
stated that the copper in bordeaux 
mixture as deposited on the leaf was 
in the form of topper ' hydrate 
Cu(OH)2., and until very recent years 
most schools perpetuated this very 
pardonable mistake. It must be borne 


| in mind that grape foliage like that of 


the potato will stand a comparatively 
large amount of soluble copper and 
that the formula worked out by Mil- 
lardet and Gayon was a most excellent 
one for the plant on which they were 
working. 

Trouble Developed on Apples 


When this formula was tested on 
potatoes it gave excellent results both 
in combating disease and freedom 


“from leaf injury, the potato like the 


grape not being susceptible to small 
amounts of soluble copper. When it 
came to applying 4-4-50 to the apple 
trouble developed. Apple foliage will 
not stand a great deal of soluble cop- 
per, and much yellowing of the leaves 
and defoliation occurred as well as 
pale colored fruit, which in certain 
varieties was often badly russeted. 

On the whole 4-4-50 bordeaux 
proved an excellent fungicide on the 
apple, and some progress was made 
toward eliminating the injury given by 
it. M. B. Waite in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 243 
states that a bordeaux made up of 
three pounds of copper sulphate, nine 
pounds of lime, and 50 gallons of 
water gave less injury to peach foliage 
than the 4-4-50 formula. — 

U. P.. Hedrick, in New York Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin No. 287, states 
that the after-blossom or calyx appli- 
cation is responsible for most of the 
russeting. In the same publication 
Hedrick states that “Excess lime in- 
vestigations in this state, information 
from the apple regions, and the sea- 
son’s experiments prove conclusively 
that an excess of lime will not prevent 
bordeaux injury or greatly lessen it. 
Therefore a formula containing . no 
greater excess’ of lime than one part 
to one part of copper sulphate is ad- 
vised.” This statement was at vari- 


| ance with that of Waite. With the 
| exception of some work in_[llinois, 
| bordeaux investigations on the apple 


in America practically ceased, with 
the introduction of lime-sulphur, for a 
period of 10 years. 


When Bordeaux Is Safe 
During these years Pickering, Bak- 


| er, and Gimingham in England and 


Sicard, Vermorel, and Dantony in 
France made very extensive studies in 
the chemistry and the application of 
bordeaux. As a result of these stwtlies 
we now know that the copper in 4-4-50 


| bordeaux is mostly in the form of 
| double basic sulphates and as the lime 
| becomes carbonated in the atmosphere, 


of copper sulphate are 

of the copper becomes copper hydrate 
or double copper lime odonta ‘When 
enough lime is added to convert all of 
the copper into the hydrate form the 


bordeaux is safe on apple foliage. 


With the demonstrations in 1915 ay 
1916 that lime-sulphur was remo 
apples from the trees in Nova Segt' 
it became necessary to look about fg 
a satisfactory substitute. About i 
time G. L. Thompson, of Berwick, 
S., began experimenting with a heavy 
lime wash, and finding this inefficies 
as a fungicide he began adding sm. 
amounts of copper sulphate which jp 
creased the fungicidal value, gaye 
foliage injury, and only a & 
amount of fruit russeting. id 

As a result of tests made beforg thy 
writer studied the-English and : 
literature-on the subject, it was fou 
that bordeaux mixtures containing leg 
than three parts of lime to one of op 


‘per sulphate were likely to give mom 


or less foliage injury; the amount of 
yellowing and defoliation varying jy 


versely with the proportion of lime t | 


copper sulphate. ‘ 
It may be stated that it is the form 
of the copper, or the proportion gf 
lime to copper, and not the 
of copper ‘used which causes 
For instance-a 1-1-50 will usually giv) 
nearly the same injury as a j 
while a 5-15-50 is practically as gafy 
as a 1-3-50. It was found that 
2-10-50 formula approximated fin 
and sulphur as a fungicide, while 
8-10-50 formula was usually mom 


efficient than lime and sulphur in the | 


control of fungous diseases. 

It was also found that the 
of lime decreased russeting by 
one-half, and substitution of sulf. 
soluble sulphur or triple st 
straight lead arsenate as the 
cide for the calyx application 
the app to use the 3-10-50 oF 
2-10-50 formula for the pre-blossom 
spray and the application two 
or more after 
fear of more than very slight net me 


seting, and the complete ass é 
of fruit | 


perfect foliage and no drop of 
When tests were completed it Wasi 
pleasure to find that the results har 


monized so well with the views of te 


English and French workers. 

In endeavoring to work out othe 
points in this subject dolomitic im 
was tested against high calcium lim 
in a dupl series of plots. Com 
trary to all published statements @ 
dolomitic or magnesium lime bordeaur 
gave less foliage injury than the 
calcium lime bordeaux. This fi 
has since been corroborated by 0) 
of the best, if not the best auth 
on copper fungicides in America. 

Three Important Points 

At least three parts of lime to 
ef copper sulphate must be J 
order to avoid foliage injury; dolomil 
lime makes a safer bordeaux Wim 
high calcium lime, and_practically # 
of the serious fruit russeting resi® 
from using bordeaux on the calyx 
plication are the three points that om 
must keep in mind in using bordeam 
on _the apple. me 

It must be remembered that how 
Scotia differs from most Amen@ 
apple sections in that there is n0® 
Jose scale, therefore, bordeaux ! 
be used as a semi-dormant spray,4 
the codling moth is so scarce 
make it a very unimportant fac 
so one does not need to use 3 
arsenical spray on the calyx apf 


tion. 
Nova Scotia Calendar .— 
During the past few years te: 
lowing calendar has been used in 
majority of Nova Scotia orchards WF 
great satisfaction: i 
ist spray. Semi-dormant, 
bordeaux, 1 pound arsenate of 
2nd spray. Pink bud, 2-10-50 
deaux, 1 pound of arsenate of lims 
Srd spray. Calyx, 1 pound 
sulphur, or 1 quart of sulfo 
pound of arsenate of lime, and 5 pom 
of hydrated lime to 50 gallons 


‘water. See : e 
4th . Two weeks after bic 
2-10-50 bordeaux, 1 pound arsenat 
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"SNEVENTEEN YEARS ago Scalecide was first mad¢ to control Scale, and was for 

| ears the only satisfactory. remedy. Later, other preparations were made to kill Scale; 

i) bat in all these years no product has-been made that controls so many other orchard 

foubles as Scalecide. Its unequalled effectiveness against diseases and insects that winter 
the tree has established its reputation as “the complete dormant spray.” 


ecide controls Pear Psylla, when applied in the Fall, by killing the adults before they lay 

sit eggs. ‘Ale Oo hee ek in the Spring it is too late.) Scalecide also con- 

dls fire blight by ing the di tissues and killing the hold-over canker from which 

ire blight is spread. It is not only.a contact insecticide, but -has fungicidal and germicidal 

© properties as well. It spreads so readily that it covers every part of the trunk and branches of 
tree, gets into the cracks and crevices and completely smothers insects and eradicates disease. 


- It Invigorates Tree Growth A Pleasure To Use It 


y And Increases Yield . Scalecide is soothing and antiseptic to the skin ; it does not 
Be ivoring ct of Scale is noted in incmmed i odng an lb mathe pp ran ee td doo 
n ; larger, foliage on bearing ; tit to it! 
holding of the foliage ltr inthe Fall, thus accumulating oe Oe eee oie + manpenngeren 
sugar which results in a plumper fruit spur , 
a larger crop the following year, Those who have We Operate Big Orchards 
-tued Scalecide and lime-sulfur side by side-for several Every recommendation we make for Scalecide is based on 
_, years claim that Scalecide gives a greater yield of fruit our own experiences as fruit growers. We now have a total 
one. case, 58% more. Even a 2% increase over the average of 26,000 trees, on which we prove every claim for Scale. 
will pay the entire cost of spraying with Scalecide, in- cide, long before it is made public. And from this practical 
ial, labor and iati experience we are able to tell you exactly how you can pro- 
fit by using Scalecide in your orchard. Send for free booklet. 


The Demand Is Heavy 


The past year many fruit growers were disappointed because 
they could not get Scalecide. This year, though we have 
doubled our factory capacity, -we anticipate difficulty in 
meeting thedemand. We urge you to order early and avoid 
disappointment. See the local Scalecide agent today, If 
there is no agent near you, write for our free booklet, guarantee 
and prices, and give'us your dealer's name. Use the coupon. 


50 Church Street © NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturing Chemists 


1g COMPLETE DORMANT _ SPRAY 


— seattle ; 








“Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles” 


4 sg.) ees $ 


G. Pratr Company, 50 Cxurcu Street, New Yor« City. fi . 
Gentlemen: Please send-me prices, copy of Guarantee and free booklet on-Scalecide, ‘‘Figuring the Cost of Spraying."” I Nave, ...4,3.-+5- i . +. Young trees. 
¢ heen using ) Wh cetoas AS I ie RAP i ete ” IY My. dealer is: 
Ri Ria Pe : {kind of spray), AAT fa 
Pee weer eree Tee eeee eves eke f Eee Oa ee ee ee es P. Onc caserntreeenereeen eres remens * 
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Invincible 


ower Sprayer 
[ES 


To Drive 
In Neutral Filler Pump Spray Pump 


Patented Floating Driving gears always at same driving depth, 
Gear Drive regardless of distortion in Sprayer. Longer 

i life to Gears — Greater efficiency from 
Sprayer — Far less expense for repairs. ‘Twist of wrist changes gear 
from Neutral to Filler <o Spray Pump. 


General Utility Engine Use engine for general utility work 


When Not Spraying _- Without disconnecting — lock gears 

: in neutral and drive any belt oper- 
ated machinery — Filler pump safely and efficiently used to pump water for live 
stock or pump for drainage —no poisonous solution ever conked through filler pump 
—nothing but water —a tremendous practical advantage over injector type filler. 


Pum 3-cylinder displacement type, 2 inches x4 inches; impossible to ‘‘air 
P lock’’; no plunger leathers or cups; reversible valve seats; rotating 
propeller type metal valves maintain perfect seat; valve housings secured by caps, 
clamped by drop forged steel strips; valve parts easily removed. Crank shaft and 
conerting: ae ee ~ drop forged; 1 x -inch bearings. Extra heavy 
- eel pinions. pound pressure constan intai i 
re pom P ly ee supplies two guns 


Engine —— ti ~— onirdy ys a Operates successfully on 
either gasoline or kerosene. Fuel su al 

Pesan “asl pply always even and constant 

Tank 200 gallons; 1%-inch cypress reinforced by steel tie rods; hoop rods 

drawn down on iron bracket over heavy cross timber; fastener nuts will 

not wear through. Agitator—3-blade, constant and uniform agitation of solution, 


Frame _ ;-inch steel I-beam with iron channel cross members —rocking bol- 
ster at front to maintain level outfit on hilly ground. 


High Grade Wagon, 4 inchesx %-inch steel wheels, 30-inch i 
- Wala donly ance el wheels, front, 28-inch rear, 


Enclosed Pump 
Force Feed 
Lubrication 


Dust-proof housing over pump 
— positive force feed lubrication 
from direct driven oiler to all 
bearings — A!I working in 
constant spray of oil— No wear 





from dust a No ruined 
pump etting grease 
Dust- Proof Case cups—longer life, service. 


Automatic Oiling 
Since 1873 we have been 


Our Unconditional Guaranty ints, 173 me pare been 
a age ay opeiee of this experience “a ildi ihe wincible Triplex. 
with an Unconditional Guaranty. ite fo * 
e b ty rite for details and complete de 
WARD oo LOVE Spray Information 
Write for profitable information 
on Spraying with the Invincible; 
free on request. 
712 Race Street 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Practically no russeting of the fruit 
has restiied from this formula. No 
drop of fruit such as. occu 
lime-sulphur was used has taken place, 
The fungous control has been equal to 
lime-sulphur. The foliage and set of 
buds resulting from the excellent fo- 
liage is only equalled in the best dusted 
orchards. Where this formula was 
tested against lime-sulphur in 1919 it 
was found that it took about 10 per 
cent fewer apples to fill a barrel in 
the bordeaux plots than in the_lime- 
sulphur plots, thus indicating a dwarf- 
ing of the apples in Nova Scotia from 
lime-sulphur in addition to a drop of 
the sets. 

The above calendar has been a suc- 


Pickering Bordeaux Cheape 


cidal spray for fruits and vege- 

tables that. would be as efficient 
as, but less expensive than, standard 
bordeaux mixtures, have led to encour- 
aging experiments with the Pickering 
bordeaux sprays, the results of which 
are contained in a bulletin now issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The high price of copper 
sulphate, known as bluestone or blue 
vitriol, during the war caused chemists 
of the department to turn their at- 
tention to the Pickering bordeaux 
sprays which contain less of this high- 
priced chemical. 

The so-called Pickering bordeaux 
sprays had been tested to a limited 
extent in England, where laboratory 
tests indicated that they were more 
efficient per unit of copper than the 
Bordeaux sprays. Pickering sprays, 
sometimes called Pickering limewater 
sprays, are prepared by mixing sat- 
urated limewater with dilute solutions 
of copper sulphate, and contain their 
copper in the form of basie copper 
sulphates. If the results obtained by 
Pickering, the British chemist from 
whom the sprays get their name, 
the laboratory in England hold true 
under field conditions in America, it 
is obvious that a great saving in cop- 
per in this country may be effected. 

It is believed that the experiments 
by the department lay a basis for fur- 
ther studies to be conducted in various 
parts of the country. The opinion is 
expressed that from the information 
provided in the bulletin the various 
agricultural experiment stations and 
other agencies in the country will be 
able’ to devise formulas for copper 
fungicidal sprays for certain crops 
made with less copper sulphate than 
standard bordeaux, which will prove 
just as efficient as the more expensive 
It would be impracticable, it 


F casts to obtain a copper fungi- 


spray. 
is pointed out, for the department to 
devise these formulas itself. Field 


conditions vary in different sections 
of the country, and experiments would 
have to be conducted in these different 
sections in order to work out a spray 
suitable to local needs. 


Tests Cover Three Seasons 


The experiments, which covered 
three seasons, were conducted with 
Pickering bordeaux sprays containing 
the equivalent of. from .6 to .7 per 
cent of copper sulphate. Their effi- 
ciency was compared with .that of 
standard bordeaux mixtures contain- 
ing the equivalent of from .75 to 1.25 
per cent of copper sulphate. 

The results of the tests made on 
potatoes in Maine indicated that, per 
unit of copper present, the Pickering 
bordeaux sprays were twice as 


Ali effective as the standard bordeaux 


mixture. The strongest Pickering 
bordeaux sprays, containing the equiv- 
alent of from .6 to .7 
copper sulphate, controlled late blight 
on potatoes and the fungous rots of 
cranberries in New Jersey very effec- 
tively. Their control of certain fungous 
diseases on grapes and apples was not 
definitely determined, the results being 
complicated by burning or other injury 
to foliage and fruit. Pickering 





when’ 


er cent of- 











sibly that of a lesser amount of. 
shine, maritime sections Tike 
Scotia, New Zealand and Engl 
suffer more injury from lime-sulpj 
than inland locations. Outside © 
Nova Scotia no drop of apples” 
dwarfing has been officially repop 
from apple -sections on the Ny 
American continent from the ugg 
lime-sulphur, so this paper is y 
teresting to all apple growers 
would have been prior to 1909, 












































sprays containing less than the equiva. ‘ 4 : 
lent of .6 per cent of copper sulphate - 
were not as effective as fungicides fgp 



































potatoes and probably not 
ese p y not for crane ! 
Increased yields of tubers were oh. 


tained on plats of potatoe 
with standard Ble Tae ond wan : 4 
stronger Pickering bordeaux sprays, BA 
indicating that the latter sprays. 
erted similar ‘stimulating and prote. 
tive aetion on the plants. The adhesivy, B 
properties of Pickering bordeag B 
sprays varied with the foliage to which 
they were applied. They adheredty 
potato and cranberry leaves in pra. — 
tically the same degree as th Bm 
standard bordeaux, to apple leaves in 
a somewhat higher proportion, and to — 
grape leaves in a lower proportion, 





















No Harm to Maine Potatoes — 
No injurious effects followed the 
application of Pickering bordeaux 
enrages to potatoes in Maine or to cram 
berries, in New Jersey. The sp 
however, proved to be too caustic for 
use on apples in Virginia or on grapes 
im New Jersey and Virginia. ; 
ing bordeaux sprays, it is said, can not 
be used on tender foliage. 
Barium-water sprays of the Pickem 
ing type, made with barium hydrate 
instead of lime and céntaining the 
equivalent of .7 per cent of copper 
sulphate, proved very suc 
against the late blight of potatoes if 
Maine. Such a spray containing the 
equivalent of .6 per cent of co 
sulphate was tested one season in 
ginia and did not injure the foliage or 
fruit of the apple trees. i 
Department Bulletin 866, “Picke 
Sprays,” a report of the results 
the. experiments, may be had, up @ 
request, of the United States Depare @ 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 


PARAFFIN GOOD ON GRAFTS” 
By C, E. Downing, Mississippi” 
For the past three summers I have 
used nothing but pure paraffin 
“Parowax” on my budding cloth, Bee 
ing that others were using it @ 
thought I would give my experient 
On budding cloth the weather has ® 
be warm enough to make the parall 
slightly sticky. ‘ 4 
I have used this on apples, peat y 
pecans and native persimmons “a 
perfect success. Have cleft-grai 
the above named fruits and nuts pail 
ing on the melted paraffin. In exces 
ingly hot weather the paraffin me 
and runs to some extent so may 0% 
be good for ches, etc. I spoke” 
a Mr. Rev. Bruce, a small nurse 
man in Mississippi about its use @ 
summer. He looked dubious. — 
i tara Ss a cleft-g 
apple the para on it 
said, “Why it seems to do as well | 
regular grafting wax.” | trust # 
experience may help some Om 
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On rough lands, too rocky ot 4 
steep oe agg Pineda , frais 
very y ousands 0 
of auch kind of land is to be fou | 
almost state, and much @ 
should be planted to orchards no¥ 







BUY REPUBLIC TRUCKS 


ublic construction, assuring ruggedness and 
Eformance, contributes its important part to 
le world’s need for dependable transportation. 
laintenance of two thousand fully equipped. 
itvice stations and seven National Parts De- 
ts. gives positive and uninterrupted service to 


Ww ers of Yellow Chassis trucks everywhere. 
- Republic Truck Sale Corporation, 8 Michigan Ave, Alama, Michigan 


ake epceatnal 








This department is for the discussion of transportation and t J 
matters. Inquiries are invited from all who are interested in the selec 
of, operation or management of motor trucks, tractors or automoh 
Address, Frank E. Goodwin, Care AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, §} 


with underslung 
Lake Bldg., Chicago, Il. “3 








Why the Hardie Sprayer is 
Most Efficient 
Because it is equipped with the famous Hardie 
Triplex pump, the highest, smoothest running 
pump known, with its pressure regulator hold- 
ing the pressure right to the dot, its suction 
settling chamber keeping out all sand and 


Power Vehicles Shorten — 
Time and Distar 


RS 
a 
i. 


By Frank E, Good win, Missouri 4 


High 
Pressure 


Big . 
Capacity 


Economical 
Operation 


foreign matter. 
Because it is equipped with the famous Ideal 


Engine—not a common fan engine, but a high — 


duty engine that will give satisfaction all the 
time. 


Because its light weight and low,underslung 


truck permits its use where other types would 


not be practical. 

Because the flexible chain drive conveys all the engine 
power to the pump and never gives a minutes trouble. 
The Hardie Orchard Guns and the efficient Hardie 
Sprayer will do your work faster and better than it was 
ever done before. 

Hardie sprayers have twenty years experience behind 
them. No wonder they are right. 

The demand for Hardie is increasing every 


Sprayers 
year because growers are realizing its exceptional value. 
our 


HE day and not so many 
years ago, that time and distance 
meant little to the folk of - 

cultural districts. But the 
“speed mania” has spread to all points 
of the compass, and motors have materi- 
ally shortened distance, curtailed time, 
and brought the country to the door- 
8 of the cities. 
automobile taught us that country 
and suburban life was no longer distaste- 
ful, but really made it enjoyable. The 
farm tractor shortened the seasons of 
work in the field, and motor trucks have 
brought the markets down the road a 
little bit. Hence their growing popu- 
ity among those who gain t 
livelihood from the soil. In. this. in- 
demand there seems to be no 
limit, for the elimination of time and 
distance is the desire of everyone— 
practically. | ; 
Some recent res furnished by a 
motor truck.manufacturer supply a 
for comparison between the horse team 


ing part is lubricated, and all dit 
moved, before it is again sent ¢ 
journey. No hand except that , 


ed experienced mechanic is permit 


make the adjustments, and even. 
in spite of the greatest care ang 
sideration, the locomotive will gy 
or be compelled to limp into @ 
station, a 
When a motor truck is sold & 
rospective user, he is asuslletl 
oon a tee kk driving. .He is 4 
how to shift gears and use ¢ 
celerator, and there his instructions, 
He is handed a book of instru 
and then is expected to work out hi 
salvation as an operator. Sometime 
not often, the salesman will advi 
to study his oiling chart 

even then he is very seldom giver 
tion that the chart must be obey 
religi as one would take me 
by a physician. 5 

The writer venture the po 

sertion that not one operator in 50} 


and motor trucks which are both in- fully follows the recommendations 
and illuminating—to say the tained in the oiling chart. . 

least. hese are sypiied to the haul every reader of the AMERICAN 

from farm to town, and back again. GROWER to stand up and be cou 

Granted that the full load capacity of who makes note his speeday 

and consults his chart. to see what 


a truck and farm wagon is the same it 
will require the same time to load and needs oiling every 100, 200, 300 and 
miles. Of course that does not f 


unload, The team will average four miles 5 . 
hour; the truck 12. If the distance that~one shall stop in the middle: 
Lees the farm to town is four miles,the _ trip if his speedometer registers 100 mila 
team will consume one hour and the and oil the parts indicated which shoul 
truck 15 minutes in making the one way have treatment at that distance, But 
trip, and the figures are doubled to should see to it that this is attended 
town and back. before starting out on another trip, 
By the same course of reasoning the before, if he is near to the 100 milet 
truck will make eight round trips totwo Let the writer advise avery owner 0 
for the team, or, in other words, the truck motor to religiously study his lubriee 
will make two round trips while the team tion chart, and to obey as closely as alk 
is delivering one to town. In actual tests sible the instructions given there. 
made on 130 farms in Missouri, Illinois, These charts cost the manufactur 
Ohio and Iowa an average of 22 loads good money to prepare and print, andi 
were delivered to town in the same time they had any idea that a motor’s longer 
that horse teams were delivering five. The ity would not be improved by the stuly 
cost of delivery by truck was less than and use of the lubricating chart, ¢ y 
by horses, but of this the figures will be certainly would not go to the expen 
the basis of another timely statement in and trouble of making them. More mr 
chinery has been ruined by neges than 
by - ‘We hope readers will see 


HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO., Hudson, Michigan 
For 20 years the for t, lusive manufacturers of hand and 
aprayers, including the FAMOUS HARDIE ORCHARD GU. 
- Branches at: 
@ertiend, Ore. Los Angeles,Cal. KansasCity,Mo. Hagerstewn,Md. Brockport, N.Y. 
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Study Your Oiling Charts 


If the user of a motor (either automo- 
hile, truck or tractor) would take the Ever since farm tractors were f 
to examine carefully the construc- on the market as a commercial prope 
m of his machine, he would wonder sition, fortunes have been wasted in! 
that they can be and are operated week deavors to popularize tractors whit 
after week, and month after month, would serve the double purpose of d 
without serious difficulties arising. And the heavy work on the farm, and haul 
the fact that they do stand for much loads on the roads. This has lookedii 
abuse without going to pieces speaks on 


Each Has Its Place 





many a motor 
able life, because of the abuse 
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Just as Glidden Paint saves buildings, Chid at asec 
save crops—and no matter the kind df crop Shore's a Glidden 


cide that will. save it — 


icides 
Powdered Arsenate of Lead, 


Glidden Dry Powdered preach 1: Calcium, Glidden Dry Pow- 
dered Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry Powdered Bordo-Arsenate 
_ and Glidden Pure Paris Green. @ ae 








~save the surface and save all 


Paint the surface and ‘‘paint right” 
is to be sure you're “saving all’’"—and 
to paint right is to use Glidden Paint. 

All of the tumble down farm build- 
ings in your neighborhood could 
easily have been saved. The increased 
value they would have gained during 


the last few years would have saved the 
painting cost many times over. 

So decide to paint NOW. Paint 
every surface that shows signs of 
wear. The kind of surface determines 
the kind of Glidden Finish and there’s 
-a Glidden Finish for every surface 


that’s worth saving. See the Glidden 
Dealer the next time you’re in town. 
He'll gladly help you select kinds 
and colors. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ~° 


National Headquariers, Cleveland, Ohio 
Stocks in principal cities. 





Factories: Cleveland 
Branches: 
Beaumont 


New York Chicago Kansas City Boston Scranton 
El Paso Olympia, Wash, Ft, Worth Des Moines Memphis Seattle 


Chicago San Francisco Oakland Reading Baltimore New Orleans 
Evansville Birmingham Baltimore Pittsburgh . Portland Atlanta * Dallas Houston 
Oklahoma City Montreal Winnipeg 


St. Louis St. Paul Brooklyn Toronto 
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“FRIEND” 
New System 


SPRAYERS 


— Are Made — 


Large, Medium and Small 
A Size for Evéry Man Who Sprays 










North or South. 
Leaders: 


motor.pump units. - 
Dealers and Jobbers Wanted 
in All Unsold Territory 


“FRIEND” 


Gasport, New York 
Dept. M 
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The most adaptable sprayers for East, West, 


Large wheels, easy drawing, short turn-cut under, 
Low center of gravity, can’t overturn, easy of 
access. Direct propeller agitator. High, pressure 


MFG. CO. 



















Inventors 
of the 
Celebrated 


“FRIEND” 

‘Spray Gun 

PRICE $]2 
Post Paid 
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Removeastumpas quickly 


To remove and break up a big, tough 
~ stump in such a short time would seem 
almost impossible. ‘Yet Dean Johnson, 
of Netherlands, Mo., did it the first time 
he tried Atlas Farm Powder. 
**Within ten minutes from the time I 
started work on the first stump I had 
i that I could handle 
I had never done 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY } =; 
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arising, and we will be glad if you 
Our ex 
FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, Ill. . 


While bee keeping in a commercial way is as highly specialized as any 
other branch of farming, every fruit grower needs 
orchard. To the inexperienced bee keeper, questions are continually | 


will be glad to help you. Address, F. C. Pellet, AMERICAN | 


; OF near p 


will-submit such questions to yj, 











The Care of Bees 


By Frank C., Pellett, Illinois 


Set ean oe 4 my anew 
?rom nners who have grea’ 
ear that the wax moths will 
destroy their bees. This subject was 
covered somewhat fully in last month’s 
issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
so that it is not necessary to touch 
upon it again so soon. A considerable 
number of inquiries have to do with 
swarming. he novice is always 
a us to secure as many swarms as 
possible, while the expert beekee 

is anxious to control swarming to 
make his increase artificially. 


Care When Swarming 


The novice with only a few colonies 
will do as well to let the bees swarm 
naturally, perhaps. If left to them- 
selves, however, they will often send 
out several small afterswarms, one 
after another until the parent colony 
is so badly weakened as to be worth- 
less, When the bees have swarmed, 
if the swarm is placed in a new hive 
and the old hive removed to a new 
location, while the new one is placed 
where the old hive stood before, there 
is less danger of afterswarms. 

Most of the field bees pe poy. | to 
the old stand will enter the new hive 
along with the swarm. The swarm 
thus becomes stronger and the old 
colony weaker, The loss of the field 
bees at the time of swarming will 
usually prevent afterswarming, while 
the swarm becomes strong enough to 
store honey rapidly, and if conditions 
are favorable, should store surplus. 
It is a simple matter to remove the old 
colony to a new stand and place the 
swarm in the new hive on the old 
stand, but it is well worth while. 


When Bees Refuse to Stay 


Several write to know why the bees | 
refuse to stay hived but insist on de- 
parting for fairer fields. If the hive 
is clean, the bees should remain, but 
they don’t always do so. When the 
swarm issues from the hive, the old 
queen pegether with a large part of 
the field bees leave the old home: In 
hiving them care should be used to 
make sure that the queen enters the 
hive. She will often found with a 


the bees are likely to desert it shortly 
and perhaps leave for distant quar- 
ters. If the hive sets in the hot sun 
and has too small an entrance, it ma 
become too hot for them to establi 
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are not likely to remain in the hj 
and it is sometimes necessary to hiy. 
them two or three times before they 
will settle down. pe! 


Location for Bees 


Some of the best beekeeping : 
tions are surrounded . Wik 
' 











he trees, 
lows and maples furnish both ng 
and pollen early in spring, 
hickories and walnuts furnish pol 
which is essential for feeding thy 
oung bees, Basswood or li 
e source of la: quantities of fig 
honey. In Florida nearly all ty 
honey comes from trees. In the north, 
white and sweet clover are among thy 
best sources of honey. In the ink 
gated regions of the West alfalfa is, 
main source of surplus. There ay 
Lacon f few locations in Hlinois m 
rounded by trees; without some other 
sme honey plants within two or thre 
es. 


Ants in Bee Hives 


In the northern states the ants 
dom give serious trouble to the 
keeper. the hives are 50 ¢ 
structed that there are no review 
which the bees cannot reach, they wil 
keép the hive free from ants withou 
as ce on the pert of the be 
keeper. Too often, however, the hi 
are poorly made and the space 
the frames is too narrow to permitt 
bees to pass back and forth 
The ants being smaller can cong 
in these narrow spaces safe from th 
reach of the bées. 

Small. hives are also quite oft 
made with a thin division board whid 
is placed next to the outside of th 
hive on one side of the frames. 
division boards often furnish at 
rhage” A the ants to gather behit 
them. e abundant supply of I 
and the warmth of the hive offer idet 
conditions for the ants. 

In parts of Louisiana, Califor 
and some other southern statés, & 
Argentine ant is present. These allt 
are very destructive and often dest? 
the bees if left undisturbed. Theym 
only carry off the honey but the lan 
or young bees also. To deal Wi 
these pests it is necessary to place ™ 
hives on stands which they cai 
reach, by setting the legs in pans 
oil or some simi 

Colorado, the ants also b 
quite troublesome at times. Ai 
plan is to bore a hole in a wide boar 
a lug ‘the hole with a cork. 
is then placed on the grow 
the hives. After the ants im 
ey themselves under @ 
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HERE is but one true form of Econ- 
omy and it must be expressed in 
terms of lasting satisfaction instead of 
mere dollars and cents. Our “cheap” 
investments are really our extravagances, 
because they neither endure nor satisfy. 


Any intelligent man will appreciate the 
truth of this statement and his personal 
experience will confirm it. Cheap cloth- 
ing, cheap shoes and cheap machinery 
are notoriously expensive—and the same 


fundamental principle applies to motor 


cars and motor trucks. 


= 


RITHE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


The five passenger “Glenbrook” Six-42 is 
neither cheap nor expensive, but it is an 
investment value of the very highest grade. 
In it we have built the intrinsic quality 
that means enduring satisfaction and ab- 
solute justification of the list price. 


If you purchase.a Paige «Glenbrook” 
you can rest assured that your automo- 
bile. problem is permanently and profit- 
ably solved. For like all Paige owners, 
you will find that the first cost means 
final cost——and that is the true essence 
of practical. economy. 


| 
| 





AIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Integrity 


When you buy a STANDARD motor truck, you have the assur- 


ance it embodies the latest improvements in motor truck design 


and practice. 
in our Models are made. 


Our engineers make thorough tests before changes 


This policy has been adhered to since the first STANDARD was 


constructed. 


As a result, the Standard Motor Truck Company 


has grown consistently and continuously during the ten years of 


its existence. 


STANDARDS have proven their i 


many fruit men. 


permanent solution of your haulage problem. 


ntegrity to the satisfaction of 


A STANDARD truck will help -you in the 


Every STANDARD 


dealer is familiar with local conditions, and can recommend the 


proper model for your use. 
dealer furnished on request. 


The name of the nearest STANDARD 


STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT 


ofrnareeneren 


Awarded Gold Medal in International Trials, June 21 to 26, 1920, 
Barceiona—Madrid, Spain. 


* name 


implies 
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This Avery Six-Cylinder tractor is 
proving a big success in orchard 
work. It gives you unusual power 
inasmalltractor. Powerful enough 
to pull two plows, the usual size 
harrow, spraying outfit, etc. It is 
built low enough to go under the 
branchesand pull the plows close up 
to the trees. Equipped with long, 
low wheel guards which gently 
taise low-hanging limbs and pass 
them up over the tractor without 
injury. The special Avery orchard 
is built extremely low and can 
furnished with a guard to protect 
limbs as it passes under them. 
The tractor bas a swinging drawbar 
which enables you to pull the plows 
to either side and break up the 
nd as close to the trees as you 
want to go. Easily handled—can 
turn around in small space. 


Houses, 
Covering 


Avery-ise Your Farm—“A Good Machine and a Square Deal.” 
AVERY CO., 16310 Iowa Street, Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Distributor. Service Stations 





a Big Success in the Orchard 


Has a powerful six-cylinder motor 
with removable cylinder head, giv- 
ing easy access to pistonsund valves; 
centrifugal governor entirely en- 
closed and running in oil, multiple 
disc clutch, sliding gear transmission. 
and other high-grade features. Can 
also be equipped, at a slight addi- 
tional cost, with belt pulley. 

Built complete by the Avery Com- 
pany in our own big factories, it en- 
joys the prestige of Avery quality. 
Furnished with platform, seat, tool 
box, swinging drawbar, air cleaner, 
etc.—equipment that other small 
tractor manufacturers usuallycharge 
extra for. 

Write for special circular. If in- 
terested in other machines in the 
complete Avery Line of Tractors 
and Tractor-Operated machinery, 
ask for the Avery Catalog. 








Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing advertisers 





Address your inquiry 





In this department legal advice on all matters not requiring the per. 
sonal service of a local attorney is furnished to subscribers and members 
of the American Fruit Grower Protective League. 
answered by mail, as but few can receive attention in these columns 

to Newton Jenkins, Care AMERICAN FRUIP 
GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


re 


All inquiries are 





GOOD MANY fruit shippers 
are getting themselves into trouble 
with the Federal Food and Drugs 

Act over failure to properly mark and 
label their fruit shipments. Some of 
these arise from inexperienced fruit 
growers who are making their first ship- 
ments of fruit. Last week a young fruit 
grower over in Michigan who was ap- 
proaching his first fruit harvest, shipped 
some berries into the Chicago market. 
He had no crates of his own and borrowed 
some from his neighbor. The berries were 
of fine quality but when they arrived 
in Chicago a government inspector saw 
them and the fruit grower was ordered to 
appear before the Federal inspector 
charged with a violation of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act to show cause why 
he should not pay a fine. 

This fruit grower, if he was guilty of 
anything, was guilty of now knowing the 
regulations set out by the Department of 
Agriculture under the law. When the 
case was heard the facts deduced showed 
that the shipper had failed to mark the 
quantity of the contents on the outside 
of the crates. The law requires that this 
be done. 

For the benefit of shippers who are 
readers of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
the official regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture are published and are as 
follows: 

Official Suggestions 


The following suggestions are made in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries for information a* 
to the proper methods of marking the quantit 
of the contents on packages of various fresh 
fruits and vegetables under the net weight 
amendment of the Food and Drugs Act. 

The articles listed below may be marked by 
either weight or dry measure, or, when packed 
in barrels, in terms of the United States stand- 
ard barrel and its lawful subdivisions, i. e. third, 
half or three-quarters. 

Apples in barrels, boxes, cartons and hamp- 
ers. Cases or cartons containing graded apps 
may, if desired, be marked in addition with the 
number of apples per package . ' 

Apricots, prunes and plums. in baskets, 
boxes and cases. (When packed in small open 
containers inclosed in crates, see paragraph 
relating to small open containers.) 

Beans (in pod) in baskets, boxes and hampers. 


Berries and currants in baskets. (When 
packed in small open containers inclosed in 
crates, see paragraph relating to small open 
containers.) 

Cucumbers in barrels, baskets, hampers, 
boxes and crates. Containers of graded cu- 
cumbers may, if desired, be marked in lieu of 


weight or dry measure, with the number and 
length of the cucumbers. ; 

Crapetreit in sectional cases. If desired, cases 
may be marked by dry measure and count; or 
by count and average diameter in lieu of weight 
or dry measure. Hy 

Grapes in baskets. (When packed in small 
open containers inclosed in crates, see para- 
graph relating to small open containers.) 

Lemons-in sectiqnal cases. If desired cases 
may be marked by dry measure and count; or by 
count and average diameter in lieu of weight or 
dry measure. 

Okra in baskets, boxes and hampers. 

Onions in crates, baskets and hampers and in 
sacks of uniform quantity of conténts. Cases 
containing graded onions may, if desired, be 
marked in addition with the number of onions 
per case. ; 

Oranges in sectional cases. If desired, cases 
may be marked by dry measure and count; or 
by count and average diameter in lieu of 
weight or dry measure. 

Peaches in boxes, cases, baskets and hampers. 
Boxes and cases of graded peaches may, if 
desired, be marked in addition with the number 
of peaches per package. (When packed in 
small open containers inclosed in crates, see 
paragraph relating to small open containers.) 

Pears in barrels, boxes, baskets and hampers. 

Peas (in pod) in baskets, boxes and hampers. 

Peppers in barrels, baskets, boxes and hamp- 
ers. (When packed in small open containers 
inclosed in crates, see paragraph relating to 
small open containers.) 

Potatoes in barrels, crates and hampers, and 
in sacks of uniform quantity of contents. 

Quinces in barrels, boxes, baskets and 
hampers. 

Squash, (Southern) in crates, boxes, baskets 
and hampeth, 

Tomatoes in boxes, “lugs” and _ baskets. 
(When packed in small open containers in- 
closed in crates or “flats,’’ see next paragraph.) 


Small Open Containers 





Pending a determination of the question as 











Marking Fruit Packages 


By Newton Jenkins, Illinois 


to whether the quantity of the contents 
marked on small open containers, fede 
within crates or “flats,” in which small open 
containers are packed apricots, berries, cy,. 
rants, cherries, grapes, peaches, plums, prunes, 
pepper and tomatoes, and unless public Notice of 
not less than two months be given, the De. 
partment will not recommend proceedings under 
the Food and Drugs Act solely upon the ground 
that such fruits and vegetables in such small 
containers bear no statement of the quantity of 
contents. The crates inclosing such containers 
aos, mesmewret, eee with the number of 
small containers and the quantity o 
aie —— . ic: 
\lso for the present, and until further pubjj 
notice to the contrary of not less thee aes 
months, the Department will not recommend 
proceedings under the Food and Drugs Aet 
solely upon the ground that the quantity of the 
contents is not marked upon the containers of 
the following articles, poked as described be. 


low. No objection will be interposed by the 


Department to any trade marking which is not 


false or misleading. 
Asparagus in boxes and cases. 


Beets with tops, bunched, in drums and 


hampers. 
Cabbages in crates. 
Cantaloupes and casabas in 
baskets. 


Carrots with tops, bunched, in drums and 


hampers. 
Cauliflower in crates and hampers. 
Celery in boxes and crates. 


packed in crates. 
Kale in barrels, baskets and hampers. 
Lettuce in barrels, drums, 
hampers. 
Onions with tops, bunched, in drums and 
hampers. 
em ge in crates. 
Radishes, bunched, in drums and nampers, 
Romaine in Soames. 
Spinach in barrels, baskets and hampers. 
lurnips with tops in drums and hampers, 


Mark Weights and Measures 
Regulation No. 29 relating to marking the 


quantity of food in package form should be 4 
Special attention is directed to 7 
paragraphs (d) and (e) of that circular which } 


consulted. 


are as follows: 
(d) If the quantity of the contents be stated 


by weight or measure, it shall be marked in © 
terms of the largest unit contained in the 4 


package, except that, in the case of an article 
with respect to which there exists a definite 
trade custom for marking the quantity of the 
article in terms of fractional parts of larger 


units, it may be so marked in accordance with 
the custom. Common fractions shall be re 
duced to their lowest terms; decimal fractions 
shall be preceded by zero and shall be carried 


out to not more than two places. 

(e) Statements of weight shall be in terms 
of avoirdupois pounds and ounces; statements 
of liquid measure shall be in terms of the 
United States gallon of 231 cubic inches and 
its customary subdivisions, i.e., in gallons, 
quarts, pints, or fluid ounces, and shall ex 
press the volume of the liquid at 68° F. 
(20° C); and statements of dry measure 
shall be in terms of the United States standard 
bushel of 2,150.42 cubic inches and its cu» 
tomary subdivisions, i.e., in bushels, in terms 
of the United States standard barrel and its 
lawful subdivisions, i.c., third, half, of 
three-quarters barrel, as fixed by the act of 
March 4, 1915 (38 United States Statutes at 
Large, page 1186): Provided, That state 
ments of quantity may be in terms of metric” 
weight or measure. Statements of metri¢ 
weight should be in terms of kilograms # 

rams. Statements of metric measure shou 
xe in terms of liters or centiliters. Other 
terms of metric weight or measure may 
used if it appears that a definite trade custom 
exists for marking articles with such_ other 
terms and the articles are marked in a& 
cordance with the custom. 


A Shipper’s Small Returns 


On July 30th I shipped 20 bushels of Goldea 
Sweet apples to Geo. E. Ford, 27 West Sou 
Water Strect, Chicago. He send me a check fot 
$9.81. I wish you would look this up for mé 
There was one bushel A’s, seven bushels B& 
and 12 bushels unclassified. All these ap 
were hand picked. The unclassified were sca 
but there were no worm holes.—A. H. Gs 
Michigan. I 
HE dened RECEIPT of your letter 

went at once to confer wit i 
Ford concerning your shipment. 
opened to me his books and showed ex 
actly what he had received for the ap o 
which amount, less freight, cartage 4 
commission netted just the amount ye 
received. He stated that there was 29" 
in the market on apples just at that Hime 
and the market reports bore him out il 
his statements. 
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OTH of these apples had the same care and protection 

in growth. Both were picked about the same time. 

They were both perfect, the same size, luscious and 
red. Both were carefully packed 


The grower of one of these apples consigned it, along 
with many others, to a distant city, where some men he 
had chosen to represent him, were to sell it. The price 
quoted him at the time of shipment seemed a very fair 
one, and he could picture his bank account swelling 
with the returns. 


But this grower underestimated one very important 
factor. Prices change—not sometimes, but often; day by 
day. His apple rolled on and on to the distant market. 


_ And the prices in that market went down and down, be- 


cause hundreds of other growers had chosen the same 
market. 


The supply became greater than the demand, and prices 
took the toboggan. When his little apple reached market 
it wasn’t very much wanted. There were thousands of 
others just as luscious, and rosy, and red. And like the 
others, it sold for a song. 


The grower waited and waited for his returns. When 
they did come he realized only about enough to pay for 
the cost of raising the apple. And his bank account re- 
mained as was. 


UT the grower of the second apple had heard of the 

American Fruit Growers Inc. He knew that finding 

the market was half the selling. So he turned his apple 

over to the care of these specialists. He shipped his apple, 
with many others, he knew not where. 


The life history 
of two apples 


Fact was, his apple was headed for Boston. But when it 
was three days on its journey, the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., which always has market conditions at its 
finger-tips, learned that Detroit needed that apple more 
than Boston. To Detroit it went. It became king of the 
fruit stand, and netted the grower prompt and profitable 
returns. 


HIS is not a fanciful story. Parallel cases are happen- 

ing every day. Every year 1,000,000 carloads of 

fresh fruit and vegetables roll to the various markets of 

the country. Only that part of this vast business to which 

scientific distributing methods are applied, will bring 
anywhere near the returns it should. 


The American Fruit Growers Inc., through its wide- 
spread connections and highly specialized sales and dis- 
tributing organizations, is in a position to offer growers 
and growers’ associations a more highly efficient and 
economical system of distribution than they have ever 
had before. 


With the American Fruit Growers Inc. as your distribu- 
tors, your products are offered daily in every car lot 
market in the country. You obtain F. O. B. sales. And 
you are constantly advised of market conditions. Returns 
are prompt. 


If you want to relieve yourself of sell'ng worries, if yqu 
want to plant, year after vear, with the full knowledge 
that you will obtain favorable sales, and fair treatment, 
you should avail yourself of the services of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. Let us tell you more of what our 
service consists. 


American Fruit Growers 


INCORPORATED 


An organization engaged in large-scale production and 
Nation-wide distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCH HOUSES 


Crutchfield & Woolfolk Division 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. F. Young Division 
New York 


Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore Division 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributing Organizations in California and Florida with Branches 


American Fruit Growers Inc. of California 
Los Angeles 


American Fruit Growers Inc. of Florida 
Sanford, Florida 
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When the County Agent Came to Bragdon’s 


HEN Sergeant Bill Bragdon 
W returned to Pleasant Valley from 

“over there” the elder Bragdon 
felt the burdens drop from his shoulders 
for the first time since his only son had 
enlisted in a company which later became 
a part of the Rainbow Division. For 
18 months Jim Bragdon_ had 
worked early and late to keep fully in 
accord with the government’s pleas for 
increased production, and had succeeded. 
But the strain of planning, coupled with 
the strenuous manual labor which he had 
performed to keep his fields producing 
their present limit, had bent his shoulders 
just a little more than they were when 
Bill went to camp, and a bit more silver 
lit up his hair over the temples. 

Jim Bragdon had struggled along as 
best he could with the help of a neighbor’s 
16-year-old son. The boy was as good 
as the average of his years, but he could 
not be expected to replace the absent 
Bill in any degree, and it was with a 
deep sigh of relief that Jim Bragdon 
received the welcome news of the signing 
of the armistice, for he knew that it 
meant the speedy return of his standby, 
Bill, and release from the strain which he 
had undergone while his boy was in 
France, battling against the spread of 
autocracy. 

Then came the day that Bill returned 
to Pleasant Valley. He-was not exactly 
the same Bill that went away a year and 
a half before, however. He had grown 
more erect and alert, and his bright blue 
eyes had a habit of shifting from place to 
place, as if looking for something’ to 
spring up from the fields around him. 
It was the habit of the soldier, he said. 
He did not look at all like the old Bill, 
in his uniform of khaki. And the first 
day he laid aside his suit of brown, and 
handed his D. S. C. to his mother, he 
seemed ill at ease in his old garb of blue 
overalls. 


Plans for the Future 


The first shock which came to the elder 
Bragdon was when he sat down with his 
son one evening, to plan for the future. 
The young soldier, like thousands of 
others who had gone from the farms, 
frankly told his father that he was not 
at all certain that he had any wish to 
stay on the old homestead where he had 
spent his boyhood days. In fact, he 
declared, he felt that he could not be 
satisfied with the humdrum life that he 
had formerly known. Besides there was 
the girl he had kissed when he left, and 
who was wearing his ring, and he was 
not sure that she would care to live two 
miles from town, after an event which was 
to occur the next spring. 


By Frank E. Goodwin, Missouri 


Like the wise father that he was Jim 
Bragdon did not try to argue the matter 
with Bill. The boy was old enough to 
know his own mind, and if he was minded 
to strike out for himself, as his father had 
done 30. years before, and even into 
a different field than that which he had 
been born and reared in, the elder Brag- 
don would be the last to advise against it. 
But there was a tremor in his voice when 
he told his wife of the conversation, and 
after that a new sadness came into his 
eyes. He was net mourning for the 
defection of his trusted son, however, 
but the fear of what might happen to 
the farm which he loved as a part of 
himself, was troubling him. 

Bill paid frequent visits to the city a 
few miles away, and often remained away 
from home two or three days at a time. 
While he was around the farm his interest 
in the work was slight, and his lack of 
interest swelled his father’s cup of untold 
sorrow, until it was near to overflowing. 


Bill Leaves Home 


The expected happened one day in the 
beginning of winter, when Bill Bragdon 


‘informed his father, and mother, and 


sister, too, that he had secured a position 
in the construction department of a big 
motor car concern in.the city, and was to 
begin the-next Monday morning. Al- 
though the announcement came as no 
surprise; yet it took’ all the joy. out of 
that- frugal. but sufficient supper, and 
the family retired early that night, to 
keep from thinking of the boy’s determin- 
ation to} leave the farm and its main- 
tainers. 

Bill wrote home tothe folks frequently, 
and told them of the success he was 
making. Once or twice he spent Sunday 
on the farm, but his interests were else- 
where. His father and mother welcomed 
Bill as a son come home to visit, but 
all conversation of what was going on at 
home, so far as farm work was concerned, 
was taboo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bragdon often conferred 
together as to the plans for the next 
busy season, but though they were well 
agreed that they would stay and do the 
best they could, they felt that the time 
had come when they must reduce their 
— to the point where Jim Bragdon 
and a man could carry on without other 
assistance. 

One stormy day Jim Bragdon sat in the 
cozy living room before the roaring grate 


fire, in one of those moods which had 
come to him often during the past few 
months. The livestock had all been 
taken care of, and the storm prevented 
any out-of-door work, so he had nothing 
else to do but think. 


It was plain that the future was one 
of deep worry to Jim Bragdon. He was 
determined to raise as much as possible, 
but he also knew that the best he could 
do was not near as much as what had 
been raised in the past. 

Mrs. Bragdon and Letty, the daughter, 
were busy in the kitchen, and Jim 
Bragdon had the living room all to him- 
self and his thoughts. 

There came a stamping and shaking 
at the front door, but Jim Bragdon did 
not hear it. Letty Bragdon answered 
the knock, and admitted Henry Camp- 
bell, the county farm advisor, whose 
past four years had been productive of 
much good among the farmers whose 
contributions partly paid for his activities 
in Madison county. 

After the usual greetings between 
Henry and Letty—for Henry was not a 
stranger at the Bragdon home—he 
was ushered into the living room, where 
he greeted Jim Bragdon with the same 
good cheer which marked his visits 
everywhere. 

Bragdon was not as cordial as usual, 
and his words were fewer. Young 
Campbell understood his moods, in a way, 
and took no afront at Jim’s seeming cold- 
ness. For several minutes neither man 
spoke, as if unconscious of each other’s 
presence. Then Campbell said: 


The County Agent Calls 


“Mr. Bragdon, I have just received 
a bulletin from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which states that 
present indications point to smaller 
acreages of farm crops next season, 
and this means that prices will continue 
to be high for another year, at least.’’ 

Bragdon grunted, and for a few mo- 
ments did not reply. Then he said: “I 
can’t see where that is going to do me 
much good. I have got to reduce my 
crops, because I can’t do it all myself. 
And if I could find a couple of good farm 
hands to help me, the cost of their hire 
would more than eat up the profits of 
what. extra I could raise.” 

‘*‘But you can raise more than you 
did last year, and not employ any more 
help than you did,” declared Campbell. 








American Fruit Growe 





‘Some more of your fool 
stuff?” shouted Mr. Bragdon. college 


‘I’ve never given you a foolish ide, 
have I?” demanded the advisor. “Dy. 
ing the past few years I have Showed 
you how to increase your corn ero 
proper selection of the seed, and } 
testing it before planting. I have pee 
en to you that your oats would make, 
better crop and bring a higher price by 
treating against smut. Your wheat has 
increased in yield by the use of the 
fertilizers I have advised you to yg 
These things you have acknowledged t, 
me more than once.”’ 

“*Yes, that’s all true enough,” replied 
Bragdon. ‘‘But when you tell me thy 
I can plow more acres, and put in mop 
seed, to say nothing of cultivating anq 
harvesting, than I am doing now 
you're crazy. It can’t be done.” 

‘It can be done,” said Campbel 
with a rising inflection in his voig 
“and I’ll prove it to you.” 





How to Save Time 


Young Campbell went to his overcogt 
pocket and took from it a pad of paper 
which he always carried. Then he 
seated himself at the library table, and 
with his pencil poised for a moment, 
asked: 

‘‘How many horses are you winter 
ing?” 

‘Eight, besides the two-year-old,” 
said Bragdon. ‘‘But what’s that got 
to do with giving me more time?” 

‘‘Everything,”’ replied Campbell 
‘*You’re going to sell six of those horses 
just as soon as the market is right. You 
had best keep the two-year-old, though, 
because she may be needed later,” 

Then Jim Bragdon exploded. Tho 
eight horses were the pride of his life, 
He had raised four of them on the far, 
and two were bought because they were 
the best horses in town. They never 
had failed in the hardest work that had 
been given them, and it was no wonder 
that the idea of selling them struck 
dismay at his heart. Bragdon told the 
young advisor many things that he wo 
not have said to him had he not been 
aroused, but Campbell never flinched. 

‘*How much time does it take to cate 
for those eight horses and the colt?” 
asked he. 

‘Well, the way we take care of them, 
it takes Ed Blodgett and I right around 
two hours at night and about the same 
in the morning.” 

‘‘That’s four hours a day, not count 
ing the two-year-old,’ mused Campbell, 

(Continued on page 42) 


















“With your tractor you will plow from six to eight acres a day, where it would take from morning till dark to plow three acres with the horses,” said the advisor 
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Fairbanks-Morse & Company 
Distribute Hayes Power Sprayers, 


Engines snd Repekes. Therefore 
users are within 24 hours of a service 
station at all times. Incase of accident 
at a critical time this quick service 
may save your fruit crop. Hayes Hand 
Sprayers are distributed by hardware, 
implement and seed jobbers. 


ayes 





Hayes rump & Planter Co., Dept. P. Galva, Ill. 


Please send FREE and without obiigation, your Big 
plcw Bost of Hayes Sprayers and your Valuable Spray- 
g Guide. 


Number of trees..............---- 
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eS Kill the Pests 
er’ or Pay the Penalty 


i'r 

IGHT now millions of vicious 
unseen pests are preparing to ruin 
_\ next het fruit crop. They are 
lying in their hidden lairs ready to 
sweep down upon your orchard and 
leave barren destruction in their wake. 
Unless you put on the dormant-spray 
at the proper time, you may pay a 

frightful penalty. 

Send the coupon for our FREE Book 
and read how Hayes guaranteed 300lbs. 
pressure and the scientific Hayesnozzle 
produce Fruit-Fog—the scientifically 
atomized super-spray. Learn how Fruit- 
Fog covers every limb and twig like a 
fog or mist. And how, because of its 
vapory fineness, it has wonderful pene- 
trating and adhering power. 

This is why the Hayes System of 
Fruit-Fog Spraying kills not only the 
outside pests, but ALL the pests. It 
works into microscopic niches, cracks 
and crevices in bark, buds and foliage 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. P. 


LAN 
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where millions of pests hide and where 
no ordinary coarse spray can possibl : 
reach. By doing an absolutely thoroug | 
job it brings bountiful crops of clean, | 
fine fruit to farmers and fruit growers 
everywhere. 
| 







_ And, by killing disgusting, torment- 
ing bugs, lice and mites, Hayes Spray- 
ing also adds amazingly to farmers’ 
potato, hog and poultry profits. It will 
add thousands of dollars to your profits. 

Hayes Power Sprayers are scientifi- 
cally : 
est efficiency under high 
The famous Fairbanks- 










made to give enduranceand great- 
ressures. 
orse “Z” 







Engine insures reliabie engine services. 
Send the Coupon Today 


} 
Tell us what you want your sprayer to do, and 1 
we will tell you which of the Fifty Styles of Hayes | 
| 

| 











Sprayers is best suited to your needs, and its 
price. We will also send the new Book of Hayes 
Sprayers and Valuable Spraying Guide FREE. 
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NEW 





Touring Car 
Roadster 
Four-door Sedan 








al Transmission Brake—This powerful brake 
gives a positive, effective grip, made still more effec- 
tive by its acting through the high speed propeller 
shaft instead ofon the wheels—truly an emergency 
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BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


STRONG, sturdy, with plenty of power to take 
you anywhere in any kind of going, and with 
remarkably low fuel consumption, the New 
Briscoe is the ideal car for country driving. 

Plenty of room, too—and | oks like the thor- 
oughbred it is. 

“Before you decide, take a Briscoe ride.” 
Thousands of motorists have followed that 
advice to their super-satisfaction. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 


° Jackson, Michigan 











Make Things Grow 
by Right Pruning 


The big oranges, the rich rosy apples the kiddies 
fike so well, the American Beauty rose—all are the 
products of experts. Growers and florists who know 
exactly how, as well as the kind of pruning shears 
to use—Pexto. 

The kind they use ie none too good for you. You want 
your trees, shrubs and hedges to grow and thrive. 

And Pexto Pruning Shears will help you get these 
ae results. You can identify the Pexto Dealer 

Pexto a a Displays—displays of specially se- 


A oe Pruning Guide 


The Little noteg Sect Se 7, Us Rockwell, a 

widely known writer wi actical pruning experi 
ence, bg be Ay ey ee 
most vigorous and healthy growth. Sent prepaid 
for 50 cents (48 pages). 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 
Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 
Address correspondence 102005 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
100% American for 100 Years 




























CALENDAR OF FRUIT MEETINGS 
THIS WINTER 


October 
Western North Carolina Apple Show, 
Asheville, N. C., October 26-28, 1920. 


November 

Seventh New England Fruit Show, 
Hartford, Conn., November 5-9, 1920. 

Maryland State Horticultural Society, 
Salisbury, Md., November 9-11, 1920. 

Indiana App ole Seow, » indianapolis, 
Ind., Sevenier 15-20, 1 

Third Mid-West Hortivaltural Ex- 
position, Council Bluffs, Ia., November 
15-20, 1920. 

Maine State Pomological Society, 
City Hall, Portland, Me., November 16- 
19, 1920. 

Vermont State Horticultural Society, 
Rutland, Vt., November 17-19, 1920 

Peninsula Horticultural Society, Wil- 
mington, Del., Novemker 30- ecem- 
ber 2, 1920. 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ 
Association, Louisiana. Mo., November 
26, 27, 1920. 





Staunton, Va., November 30-Decem- 
ber 2, 1920. 
December 


Ohio Apple Show, Columbus, 0O., 
December 1-3, 1920. 

American Pomological aoiely, Colum- 
bus, O., December 1-3, 

Arkansas State Horticaitural Society, 
meets in December at time and place to 
be announced. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, 
meets in December at time and place to 
be announced 

Texas State Horticultural Society, 
meets in lower Rio Grande valley in 
December at time and place to be an- 
nounced. 

New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, a Hotel, Atl ntic City, 
December 5-8, 1920. 

Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
Springfield, Mo., December 6-8, 1920, 
Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
Ds Moines, Ia., December 7-8, 1920. 
Washington State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash., first week in 








' period for the activities of children 
' enlisted in home gardening. 


December, 1920. 
Connecticut Pomological Society, 
Hartford, Conn., December 15-16, 1920. 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
Bloomington, IIl., De ember 15-17, 1920. 
Kansas State: Horticultural Society, 
Topeka, Kans., December 21-23, 1920. 


January 

Missouri Annual Apple Show and 
Farmers’ Week, Columbia, Mo., January 
17-21, 1921. 

Montana Horticultural Society, Ham- 
ilton, Mont., January, 1921, date to be 
announced. 

National Canners’ Association, Balti- 


American Fruit Grower 


SEND NO MONEY 





% until you have the 
. shoes in your hand 





Virginia State Horticultural Society, 





name, address and shoe size. 
py a nein, oa eetne bork pales sha postage, 
Then, examine the shoes, try them on ou 
r satisfied, return the shoes to will 
Sefund your money. ne ‘Order by No. 
‘ores Company 


Consumers St 
Oept. 5647, 1014 W. Saas St., Chicago, i, 














As low as 








‘$10, 000.00 


Portants artaiorazonnQAWf 


Our No. 1 is the best and 
eheapest saw made to which & 
ripping table may be attached. 
Guaranteed 








more, Md., January 17-21, 1921. 

American Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association, Chicago, January 6-8, 1921. 

Rhode Island State Horticultural 
Society, Providence, R. I., January 19, 

21, 

Tennessee State Horticultural Soci ty, 
Hermita e Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 
January 25, 1921. 

Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., anuary 26, 1921. 

Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 
January 27, 1921. 

Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of 
America, Broadmoor Hotel, Coloraco 
Springs, Colo., January 24-26, 1921. 

February 

Ohio State Horticultural lal Co- 
lumbus, O., February 1-2, 1921. 

Sixth Annual Tractor Show, Ohio 
State Fair Grounds, Columbus, Os, 
February 7-12, 1921. 


WINDFALLS NOT WANTED 
Fruit growers in the Yakima val- 








eine ca 

No. 5 ok Co., Box 61 Belleville,Ps. 

“STAMMERING) 
Ifs Guse  “Tfs Gaulse and qire * dire * 


You can be quickly cured. Send 10 cents for 288 p 
cloth-bound book on Stammering and Stuttering. "tT 








ing for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 


tells how I cured myself after Stammering and Stutter- 
4602 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana P 








3 TIMES BRIGHTER 
STEEL MANTLE BURNER 


Generates and burns gas from kero- 
sene in ordinary lamp. White li - 
Nosmoke—no odor. Guaranteed. 
dealer’s name and address and — 
name and address with 40 cents for 
burner if he cannot supply. 

Agents wanted. Write now. 

STEEL MANTLE LIGHT COMPANY 
4040 Cottage Grove 








American 
Adjustable 


Test Valve Tools 


Trues to a perfect point of 
rr, all valves and seats 

to 3’’, any angle or degree. 
mo and endorsed by 10.000 


Write fi 
Kmorican Val Tear Mie Mfg. i. 345 W. S0th St., N.Y. 


















PEACH TREES—June Budded. APPLE TREES 
—lyr. STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Standard 
sorts and everbearing 


Send List for Prices 


Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tent, 





panies = 


ley who expected to dispose of their 

windfall apples met with a sudden TRAPS- ‘GUN sng ‘anda 
realization that the cull apple crop, ples a hrmest prices ara ide, Catal fe 
which a year ago brought a revenue EE Ww sare Largs arta ne. 8 sie, ® 


of close to $500,000, will this year be 





a drug on the market. No buyers are 
willing to take the windfalls, but it is 
understood that later in the season 
canneries will take some for apple 
butter. 





Winter should not be a dormant 








Kindly mention The American 
Fruit Grower when writing to 
Advertisers. 

Tt ‘will help us both. 
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If the farmers of the United. States think they reduce prices of farm products which invariably 


ob oend have nothing at stake in this election—if they result to the disadvantage of both producer and 
ately think it is simply a contest between the political consumer,” 

| ‘ins’ and “outs” and that it makes no particular Dp 5 

ia difference to the farmer which wins—they are ; Af you remember what happened when we got 
you making a very great mistake, and are likely to rat ie war? Do you remember President Wilson's 
= ee realize it when too late to help themselves. definition of a “just price’? He said: 

, In some matters of interest to the farmers the By a just price I mean a price which will sus- 
50, WM, two parties agree. tain the industries concerned in a high state of 


efficiency, provide a living for those who conduct 


For example, both favor strengthening the rural them, enable them to pay good wages, and make 





. credits statutes; both recognize the right of farm- possible the expansion of their enterprises,’ etc. 

.00 ers to form co-operative associations for the mar- 

AW keting of their crops; both favor extending our ee oF eg aesgoae _— iy gong 
f markets; both are pledged to the study of c nds were let on a 
oreign pieds' y cost-plus basis. That is, the manufacturer was 


producing farm crops. 


best and 

which 8 ‘Now, the matters mentioned are important, but 
not nearly so important as certain other matters; 
and in the way they look at these tremendously 
more important matters we find a radical differ- 
ence between the Republican and the Democratic 


allowed to figure all of the cost of every kind 
which he incurred (and he was not restricted in 
his expense) and in addition was allowed to figure 
a handsome percentage on top of ali his expense 
and fix his price to cover everything. 





Was the farmer allowed that “just price” which 
was granted so freely to others? He was not. 
Prices on some of his products were absolutely 
fixed, and without investigation of the cost of 
production. 


The difference is so vital that if the farmers of 
the country once understand it, there will be not 
the slightest doubt as to which party they will 


rt at the polls in November. 
Be ° One prominent member of the Democratic ad- 


ministration when asked about the cost of pro- 
duction of farm crops is reported to have said that 
this was no time to investigate farm costs of pro- 
duction; that it was the farmer’s business to pro- 
duce and not bother his head about the cost. 


Throughout the war the farmer was frantically 
urged to produce by one crowd, while another 
crowd was using every device of market manipu- 
lation to hold down prices of farm products. Was 
that fair? 


Government drives against 
farm prices 


But, someone will say, we were in war, and the 
farmer should not complain about what it was 
necessary to do, even if they didn’t do it to others. 


Very well. Let us overlook what happened dur- 
ing the war. Let us wipe the slate clean up to 
the signing of the armistice. Let us consider 


The farm voice in 
government 
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is committed to “practica: and adequate farm rep- 
resentation in the appointment of governmental 
and commissions.” 


Are not farmers entitled to such representation? 
The Republican party thinks they are. 


Under Republican rule, for sixteen years that 
sturdy and faithful Iowa farmer, “Tama Jim” 
m, was at the head of the great Department 

of Agriculture, 


What happened when the Democrats came into 
Dower? 


Why, they turned out ‘Tama Jim” and put in a 
tniversity professor who knew nothing about agri- 
culture and gave no evidence of caring anything 





=< about it. what has happened to the farmer since the war 
-— Fa — ended. 

rm in , E ‘ted by the - 
a WMiitration of the Federal Reserve | te ve sys- The farmer had been urged to produce to the 
ee tem, by the Farm Loan system, etc. Should not limit and had been assured that even if peace 
REES thoroughly competent men who understand the came, all he could grow would sell at profitable 
andard farmers’ needs and who have a sympathetic inter- prices. 


est in agriculture be on these boards? Do you remember the price drive in January, 


; The P 1919, within three months after the armistice had 

etsite sage p Republican party thinks they should and been smned? 
one P . fi f d i Do you remember tke more sonreees drive in 
dal July, 1919, when hogs dropped from .$22.10 on 
rice 1xIng an price July 15 to $14.50 on October 15, although pork 


i 


products to the consumer dropped on an average 
less than 10 per cent. In June, 1920, hogs were 
selling at $5.50 less per hundred than in June, 
1919, but retail ham prices were $3.00 per hun- 


drives 


Both parties were asked to promise to put an 
to price-fixing on farm products and to gov- 


ty 


an ent drives to beat down prices of farm dred higher. 
Products. As a result of the government drive the pro- 
to ducer received less and the consumer paid more. 


_ Democrats refused to make such a pledge. 
@ Republicans agreed and in their national plat- 
orm are pledged to “put an end to unnecessary 

and ill-considered efforts arbitrarily to 


Who benefited? 
And do you remember the government drive of 
the last three months, and what it has done to the 
(Paid Advertisement.) 





A Square Deal for the Farmer 


prices of grains and livestock? Within two months 
the prospective value of the 1920 corn crop de- 
creased three-fourths of a billion dollars. Great 
advertisements announced that the government 
proposed to cut down the cost of living by dump- 
ing on the market the millions of pounds of gov- 
ernment surplus meat at bargain prices. 


_ Have you been making so much money on your 
cattle and hogs that you can afford further re- 
ductions in prices? 


In July, 1919, No. 2 corn sold in Chicago for 
$2.19 per bushel; in July, 1920, for $1.56, a de- 
crease of 29 per cent. In July, 1919, steers sold 
in Chicago for $15.60; in July, 1920, for $15.00, a 
decrease of 4 per cent. In July, 1919, hogs sold 
in Chicago for $21.85; in July, 1920, for $14.85, a 
decrease of 33 per cent. The decrease in wool 
prices was 25 per cent. In beating down prices 
of these products did the government help the 
consumer ? 


According to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the consumer paid 24.1 per cent more 
for his food articles in July, 1920, than in July, 
1919. He paid 12.4 per cent more for his clothing; 
47.4 per cent more for his fuel and lighting. Dur- 
ing the same time, metals and metal products 
increased 20.9 per cent, lumber and building ma- 
terial 79 per cent, house furnishing goods, 47.8 
per cent. But according to the same authority 
all farm products had decreased over 4 per cent 
in July, 1920, as compared with July, 1919 


We shall not deal further with this sickening 
story of incompetent and inefficient government 
meddling. You know the story in most of its de- 
tails. 


As you think it over, remember this one out- 
standing fact: That the Democratic party, if con- 
tinued in power, is Committed to the same sort of 
a policy in dealing with the farmer and stockman 
that it has followed during the past two years, It 
was asked to promise to stop officious meddling 
which benefits only the speculator and the prof- 
iteer, but it refused to make such a promise. 


In justice to themselves and their families and 
the generations to come after them, the farmers 
of the United States should put in power the Re- 
publican party, which realizes its obligations to 
them and to all other classes of citizens, and 
which further realizes that if the farmer is not 
given a square deal, our agriculture is going to be 
wrecked. 

Talk to your neighbors about these things and 
make sure that they understand what a vital in- 
terest the farmer has in the presidential election 
November 2. 


Republican National Committee 


Se A a A A | SUE 
[ Republican National Committee, 
| Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Tl. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 
) Senator Harding's Address on the present | 
day problems of the farmer. | 
j aoe 
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HIS pile of Strawberries (photo greatly reduced) was picked on 
from One Bushel Basket Strawberry 


Plant set out Oct. 15,1919. Let me send you my illustrated “are 
lists explaining my methods and success with fall set berry p 


June 22, 1920, 


A. B. KATKAMIER 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
“Z" FARM ENGINES 





ma £00 - 
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~ “Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, Y-Crimp, Corru- 
Caen ee ere et Palate: ote, divest to you 
ngs, Sidings, O fo 

at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. N: inti 
SeTepaina. Sunrantesd Sut, fine rust, lightalng prost. 





to you save you 
in-between dealer’s 
its. Ask for Book 


nts. 


ie: MACEDON, N. Y. 


Samples & 
| Roofing Book | 


DS MFG. 
1001-1054 Pike St., Cincinnati, 6. 















































Built-In Bosch Magneto Insures Hot Spark 


‘Z” Engine ignition positive — from Bosch high tension 
magneto, built into every ‘ insures intense hot spark that gives 
utmost power from fuel. 

The high tension system is simple — just a high tension 
magneto with t plug—no complications—no moving parts. Magneto 
is high grade—has interchangeable parts—is as accurately made as a fine 
watch. It gives the “Z” added power —quick starting — steady 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene well as gasoline; more 
uudiguiek detletbeniananlien dhenest Onion teeta tes 


Call on your nearby dealer today and he will show you why you should 


perosenicennes sna ban F.0.8.F, 


fee ceccee 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


————S— EEE 





When writing to advertisers, please mention American Fruit Grower 





American Fruit Growl 
Orchard Problems 7 
and Their Solution” 


(Continued from page 10) 

shire Damson. In summer app] 
Wilson Red June, Liveland Rasphemp 
and Yellow Transparent. Duchess jg 3 
profitable summer apple but it is ye 
susceptible to blotch and requires special 
spraying to keep it clean. There are 
other early apples but these I have named — 
you will find profitable. In fall a 

lant Wealthy Mother, and arly 

elon. In cherries, Montmorency jg 
the best all around cherry for you ty 
plant. It is a good bearer and profitable 
from a commercial standpoint. 





Growing Grapes 

_When is the time to transplant grape. 
vines, and can grapevines 14 or 16 years 
old be transplanted to another place? 
I have five Concord grapevines and ong 
clear everbearing grapevine I would like 
to move to a different place on my farm, 
When is the time to prune grapes? My 
vines bear full every year but rot just 
before they ripen. The foliage is very 
thick and they are on high dry places, 
Along in the summer months the fo 
mostly all dies and what is left turns black 
spotted. Would like to know what causes 
my grapes to rot, and what time to get 
out grapevines.—T. L. L., Texas. 

I WOULD not advise you to atter 

- to move your old grapevines. 
time to prune grapes is in the spring be 
fore growth starts. The rotting of 
is probably due to the black rot w 
can be controlled by proper sprayin 
By spraying you can control the fu 
diseases on the leaf as well as the dises 
on your fruit. 3 


About Fruit Books 


Q.—Wish to learn where the publica- 
tion “Cherries of New York,” by Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, may be obtained, Ig 
“Nursery Manual,” by L. H. Bailey, the 
same publication as “The Nufsery 
Book,” by the same author? If not 
where can a copy of Nursery Manual be 
obtained.—A. B., Ohio. : 

A.—“Cherries of New York,” by 
Professor Hedrick, is published by the 
Geneva New York Experiment Station. 
It is difficult to get this publication, 
but in the past there have been book 
stores in Albany, New York, who had 
a limited number of these publications 
such as “Plums of New York,” 
“Apples of New York,” etc. I advise 
you to write the Geneva Experiment 
Station and inquire if they can refer 
you to a place where these books can 
be purchased. They are splendidly il- 
lustrated, with color plates, made di- 
rect from the fruit and descriptions 
are very complete. “The Nursery 
Manual,” by L. H. Bailey, is a new 
book to take the place of the old “Nut 
sery Book,” by the same author. 
new book is up to date and very st- 
perior to the old one as it contains the 
latest developments in propagation — 
methods. During the last 20 years the 
nursery industry and nursery meth 
have undergone vast changes, there 
fore you can appreciate the improve 
ments that can be found in the new 
nursery manual by Professor Bailey. 








Growth of Pear Trees 


I have some pear trees that will not ge 
much growth. Can you tell me what 
the trouble? I have used manure wit 
success. They are Bartlett and Clapps 
Favorite.—D. F., Pennsylvania. : 
ge pear trees with a good applic 

tion of manure and cultivation 
should grow just as thrifty as you should 
wish them to grow. You do not 
whether you are cultivating. If not, 
would be advisable to do this at leas 
until your trees are in good, vigorous 
condition. Nitrate of soda is used 0 
apple and peach trees very successfully” 
to force strong growth; however, you 
want to bear in mind that your per 
trees should not be forced too " 
Extremely vigorous trees are more § 
ject to biieht and many —- 
recommend growing pears in ; 
will not grow so ‘aonoudly. Howevel, 
all trees should make enough growth @ 
insure their being in a good, vigorous 
growing condition and stron enough #0 
produce fruit buds to furnish averas® 
crops. 4 
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_ Out the country as one of the highest 
authorities on the growing, storage, 















| with the type of men who are 
| service t 


j "the minds of the handful o men who in 





ome very 


en W ho Serve You 
By W. J. Maddox ; 


This is the second of a series 
of articles this publication is 
running, in co-operation with 


the U. S.. Department of Agri- 
culture to acquaint our oe pl 





ble the wonderful 
e department is ren- 
dering and stands ready to 
render our readers, that those 
not now availing themselves 
of these services may do so. 
Editor. 


E club itself, together with. its 
highecestine name—Pathologi- 
Seminar—has become but 

om more than a’ memo: 











»_ except in 


of the United States 


sda one 
+ hae met at one 


Dr. William A. Taylor, 
Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry 
another’ s home in Washington to discuss 


Various questions connected with their 
work. They were all dana 3 oy at the 
outset of their careers—a gr p destined 
- to Farid some of the A cee leaders 
ctive lines of work. 
Among the men who foregathered at 
hue rte 3 talks mie! eae, Soe 
pains g young fe a resh from 
the fruit countr of M higan. He 
cisions pom ayn ~ 


course at the Michi sn Agri al Col- 
Ieee, but the actual seashien a ence 
fruit growing obtained on a real fruit 
‘farm where he spent most of his youth. 
He was a, good listener, and soon ed 
coed his oecresione that pas sg 
y given to quiet men 0 

His comments, when he made them, 
‘were always well thought out and a tog gos 
put, a characteristic that has mark 
utterances ever since. 


A Thorough Investigator 
This man was Dr. William A. Taylor, 
who was to become one of the depart- 
«sal most efficient administrative 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
, and aiman through- 





f fruits. He is 


one ene at a decision. 
_ While Dr. Taylor came to the de- 
t shortly after graduation pone 


he brought with a # a Sor iy 
of practical farming mf 
a boy, which yy ee him in 


upon many occasions in 
- his bureau of actual, first-hand 
only to the farmers of the country: 
to the people generally, 

striking instance of this is 


dinthe = par Sayed by the pof } 
aes ae ae 


the fe eee range shippers 
re who for a long 
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See The Owen Before You Decide 


Learn why the Owen costs but one-third as much to 
operate as other units—why it gives you illamina- 
tion at less per candle-power than kerosene lamps 

HE Owen Light © Power Plant is the final type. It has dozens of betterments 


offered by no other unit. It costs one-third as much to operate as any other 
unit. It brings you illumination at less thari the cost of kerosene lamps. 


ee ee Oe ee 


. It is fully automatic 
—starts and stops it- 
self. The batteries are 
guarded by a patent- 
ed control. Your en- 
gine starts automatic- 
ally when the batter- 
ies are partially dis- 
charged. When they 
are fully charged, then 
it stops automatically. 
When .you require 
more current than the 
batteries should care 
for, the engine auto- 
matically starts. 

Even more impor- 
tant than the conve- 
nience to you, this 
automatic control 
means a tremendous 
saving. It multiplies 
many times the life of 
your batteries. It 


. overcomes costly re- 


placements. 


The Owen has a 
bigger capacity. It 














Lig ht & Pedect 


ay be Bacetecbate Ww Cedar te 


will light 1 fo 100 
lamps without a flick- 
‘er. It will run elec- 
tric motors up to one 


horsepower. 


It has an improved 
engine. Silent, with a 
non-leak valve. it al- 
ways retains its com- 
pression. Grinding 
and scraping carbon 
are ended. with this 
engine. 

These are but 2 very 
few of the dozens of 
betterments. We can- 
not describe them all 
here. All the features 
of this amazing inven- 
tion are in our free 
booklet. A post card 
will bring it to you by 
return mail. Write 
today and read it care- 
fully before you de- 
cide upon a light and 
power plant. 


Dealers: This Is Your Opportunity 


other, 
feature. 


The Owen is your opportunity. Once 
farmers know the Owen, they will buy no 
In it are combined every looked for 

Many that farmers never. dreamed 
of are offered in this perfected plant. For 
the Owen is the final type. 


There are a few choice territories still open. 
They won’t be open long. So if you are in- 
terested we urge you to write us at once. As 
a progressive business man you surely want 
to know the facts. To get them incurs no 
obligation. So write today. 


-R.M. OWEN & CO. 


General Sales Offices 
1825 S. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











selling 
Order your choice. 
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Cheap At $1000.00 


BE, dvertisement in the classified cohianed of your great paper would 
“My ad cheap at $1000.00.” That’s what one of our many satisfied 
saveciteon wrote us the other day after running,an “Orchard For Sale” 
advertisement. He sold.the place Mor $40,000 which was $12,000 above 
its appraised value. 
For. quick, - satisfactory results use asERICAN Fruir Grower Want 
Columns. They are read by over 200.0 000 subscribers. 
readers know a alent ia 15 cents 
seh and results are quick. 


AMERICAN FRUIT. (¢ 
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The Prospective Apple Crop 


Smoke Your Own Meats 


According: to the government’s esti- 


Dry Batteries 


Guaranteed 


—— 














316, McClun Street 


Cut Meat Bills in Half 


low prices and full details. Rad, a =. 
PORTABLE ELEV 5 
Bloomington, 


mate on the apple crop, as given in the 
September Crop Reporter, there is an 
agricultural crop in sight of 74,413,000 
barrels, and a commereig! crop of 33,891,- 
000 barrels, or an incr in the com- 
mercial crop of 1,303,000 barrels since 
the August report was issued. It is the 
commercial crop that is of interest to 
the man who has apples to sell. The com- 
mercial estimate for this year amounts to 
-| 7,717,000 barrels more than the final 
crop of last year, according to these 
figures. mans; 

But are these figures right? The Bu- 
jreau of Crop Estimates is the highest 
source of information on crop conditions. 
But to the man who has an orchard full 
of apples and for which he is seeking a 
market, these figures do-not ring true. 
Well informed apple growers who have 
gathered information on their own ac- 


which ‘gives 
winning recipes, 
today sure, 
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F. O. B, RACINE, WIS. 


























Seats Six Comfortably 


A roomier, easier riding car 


Here is a much roomier touring car at a five- 
passenger ‘price. A car that defies comparison. 
A car that you can count its advantages. A car 
that shows you instantly a generous policy. 

Every New Mitchell model brings the utmost 
for your money. There are countless examples 
of added values. 


Designed for personal enjoyment 


Take roominess and comfort,-for instance. I¢ 
is an item where there is much skimping. But 
examine the New Mitchell. Ride in one —note 

the easy riding — the easy steering. 
-. The Roadster seats three instead of two, the 
Sedan seats six instead of five, the Coupe seats 


four instead of three. And so it goes, throughout 
the cars. Each offers extras. 


Completely Mitchell built 


The same generosity that distinguishes the. 
bodies is to be found in the chassis. _We build: 
these cars complete — so we save the profits that 
would otherwise go to outside builders. ‘That 


accounts for the extras. 

Examine the offerings at the Mitchell prices: 
Six passenger Touring Car, $1750; six passenger 
Sedan, $2900; four passenger Coupe, $2800; three 
passenger Roadster, $1750. F. 0. b. Racine Wis. 

You can’t find a.car that offers so much. So 
visit a Mitchell dealer at once, ; 


amt 
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MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN — 








count are inclined to doubt if the com- 
mercial ag er apples, for the country 
as a whole, is much larger this year than 
it was in 1919. No one can dispute the 
government figures, but it must be re. 
membered that congress, last spring, 
failed to appropriate sufficient funds for 
the collection of fruit crop reports, 
The government staff of rienced 
fruit crop reporters, who have the neces- 
sary training in this particular kind of 
work, was dismissed, and the men | 
positions in other lines of work. Such 
reports on fruit conditions as are now 
made available have been collected 
through the r channels of agricul- 
tural crop reporting, and therefore are - 
very liable to be-considerably over the 
mark, rather than under. “g 
’ It is our opinion that the apple crop. 
for the entire United States is little, if 
any, bigger than last year, and that’ . 
apple growers should not allow them. - 
selves to be stampeded into selling at’ 
figures lower than last: year because of 
the alleged bumper crop that is in sight, 
Extravagant figures play right into the 
hands of the speculator and against 
the best interests of the producer. 
The marketing situation is not the © 
easiest at best, because of the cost of 
labor and packages,.and in the east, of 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
storage space. It seems very*probable | 
that an unusually large quantity of © — 
apples will be marketed in bulk this ~~ 
season. ee 


Apples 








1920 forecast 
from condition 


Com- 
mer- 
ial 


1919 Decem- 
ber estimate, 





Total 





295 


15 
135 

~~” 1,282) ~~ 2,806) ~~" 364 
80 
1,529 
2,165 
215 

72 

371 
1,082 
234 
270 
226 
332 
20 
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23,241 147,457| 26,174 


~ *(000 omitted) 


33,891 











Watch for It Next 
Month 


“The Luck of the Irish”’ by Harold 
MacGrath. This thrilling story of | 
Pe de and adventure, written in 

acGrath’s best vein will begin in. 
the November issue of the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER, From: New York | 
around the world the luck. 6f the | 
Trish leads the hero in and out’ of | — 
thrilling situations. You will enjoy | ~ 
this story. ig 
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govern: There are two funda- 
tal principles which should govern 


the use of cover crops in orchards in | 


id sections of the United States: 

The use of cover crops which will 

the soil, increase 
us or of nitrogen or of both. 

To so handle these crops as not to 
ere with the necessary and normal 
or supply of the or trees. 

n order to supply humus or nitrogen, 
necessary to use crops which pro- 
an abundant growth of vegetable 

tter which can, at the ja nf stage of 

lopment, be turned under and in- 
e the humus content of the soil. 
“If in addition to increasing the humus 
gonterit, it is also desirable to increase the 
ly of nitrogen, these crops must of 


sity belong to that group of plants |. 


take nitrogen out of the and 
it up within themselves. These 
are in general the clovers, the 
, and such annuals as cowpeas, 
, vetches field peas, etc. 
or Virginia clovers, such as alsike, 
ted, and sweet (Melilotus alba), cages 
cowpeas, and soybeans are 
well adapted. Isike and red 
vers as well as vetches can be handled 
winter cover crops. The sweet clover, 
a , soybeans and field peas must be 
as summer crops. If the or- 
is carried on in a locality 


: whereat any particular season there is 


to be a lack of moisture for the su 
ort of the trees, care should be exerci 
pselect and use for cover cro Sok me 


g the 

rainfall. ‘ 
it should ie that a heavy 
~@inual crop occupied the soil in competi- 
tion with the trees during the period of 
minimum rainfall, the trees would be 


ity of studying the environmental 
“eonditions and selecting cover crops 


_. which shall fit into the normal seasonal 


nditions in such manner as to permit 
lem to be grown and turned under 
r to the pine if any, when there is 


ortage of rainfall, so as to prevent a | 


upon the soil moisture during the 
od when the trees might suffer from 
of adequate moisture supply. 


COMMITTEE OF SEVENTEEN 
NAMED 





At a conference of all farm organiza- 
tions of the United States in Chicago, 
28 and 24, president J. R. Howard 
of erican Farm Bureau Federa- 
h was asked to name a committee to 
lyze the present ‘grain mark 
em and map a program that woul 
uce the hazard and take the gamble 
it of grain marketing. The committee 
is been appointed, and will hold a 
liminary meeting in Chicago sometime 
ing September, The nnel of the 
mittee is as follows: J. M. Anderson, 
Cooperative Exchange, St. Paul, 
; C. A. Bingham, Farm Bureau, 
ng. Mich,; P. E. Donnell, Farmers 
ealers’ Association of Misso 
to, Mo.; John L. Boles, N 
mers’ pouty Union, Liberal, Kan.; 
i: oe one 
9 cago, 1u.,U. V.Grregory, 
cultural Editors’ Assn. 


the supply of- 








“TH FARMER who is not prop- 
erly equipped, has this problem 
to contend with: getting his farm 
work done on time and, at the same 
time, doing necessary hauling that 
requires labor and horses which 
cannot well be spared from pressing 
seasonal work on the farm. 

During the days of plentiful, 
cheap labor, this problem was 
partly solved by hired help. But 
today it is being met in an entirely 
different way by International 
Motor Trucks. 


These efficient hauling units mul- 
tiply farm hours—save for essential 
farm work about two-thirds of the 
time that was formerly spent on the 
road, in addition to saving the 
horses for work in the fields. 


Do you feel the need of more 
farm. hours? Do you begrudge 
the time that you devote to haul- 
ing farm -products to town and 
needed supplies back to the farm? 
Does the distance between your 
farm and your local market some- 
times seem much too far? Is 
the working efficiency of your 
horses impaired by hard trips to 
town? 

Think about this; and while 
you are thinking, drop a post 
card to the address below so 
that we can mail you a pamphlet 
that will tell you how to multiply 
your farm hours’ and siivplity 
your hauling—with an Interna- 
tional Motor Truck. There is a 
style of body and a size of truck 
for every hauling requirement — 
#-ton to 34-ton capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


GNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


. 
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Here’sA Dollar 


DO YOU WANT IT? 





The American Fruit Grower. 





[ AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Chicago, Illinois 





By sending in two néw yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each, 
we will place your name on our list for one full year or extend 
pad subscription for one year. Thus saving you $1.00— 

t’s easy—Just ask your neighbors who are not now taking 


. USE THIS DOLLAR SAVING COUPON 








. Stor R. F. D. 








State 
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g / BS @) sto n HUA | Free Trial In the commercial grape industry of the cluster.” Methods of culture have not 
aa 


Es oy hate eer our country there are recognized three been well ‘understood and the grapes 
; ¢ sthe Records withoat s | |main groups or divisions; the native thus produced have had only ‘a very 
- Wl rs | r e i if | Bee! bunch grapes which represent the varie- limited range of usefulness aside from 
; : Fi ‘ ties widely grown throughout the north the making of wine in previous years, 
— and middle latitudes; the vinifera or Besides wine making, they have been 
Vii: F1sfh j i | European gra grown principally in used for culinary purposes, for canning, — 
b i bi: California, and the Muscadine grapes and to a very limited extent, for the 
i i which are native to the South Atlantic making of jam. Furthermore, since — 
and Gulf States or, roughly speaking, neither the eastern bunch grapes nor, to 
the southeastern portion of the country. any considerable extent, the viniferg — 
This group of grapes heretofore has varieties are adapted to culture in the — 
Ky been represented horticulturally by only southeastern United States, this group ~~ 
BEORGE Z : , six or eight named varieties. These. of Muscadine grapes had represented the 
FROST CO. 4 * ocblisadons. grapes are produced in very small principal type of grapes that were avail- 
MAKERS - >? clusters, that is, enly a few berries to able for planting in the southeastern 
: : portion of the country. ” 


The work which has been carried on — 
with this group of grapes has consisted 
primarily in the study of cultural 
methods, particularly penning and train- 
ing: in breeding for the purpose of de 
ve _.. varieties which were self-fertile, 
all of the horticultural varieties in ex. 
istence at the beginning of the work, 

. ee 
es; 
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being self-sterile varieties; pr:du 
fruit in larger clusters; also varieties 
better quality for dessert purposes; ve 
for use in the making of unfermented ~ 
juice and gther products; and also im- — 
proved snd extended methods of utilizing 

e fruit. 


The investigations which have been ~~ 
carried on have been productive of ime 
portant results in all directions. Decided 
advances have been made in methods of © 
culture; new and more effective methods” 
of pruning have been developed and = 
applied with very gratifying results, 7 
Decided advancement has been’ pet 
cured in the development of a considera- 
ble number of very promising varieties 
in connection with the resting work 
and during the past two or three years 
the. studies. made in the utilization of © 
this type of grape have resulted in the > 
working out of well-standardized meth- ~ 

of preparing unfermented juice, 
the making of jelly heretofore assumed — 
to be practically impossible, the prepara- 
tion of jams, conserves, confections, and © _ 
various’ other products. - These develop- > | 
iments have seemingly come at an bs 
|portune time. In connection with t 
girls’ club work carried on by another 
branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the results of the utilization work 
have been presented to many home 


e e 
Six Years of Perfect Service”’ demonstration agents and other state 
agents engaged in girls’ club work and 
= home economics. The State representa- 
‘ tives in ~ Extension Se olagenaca _ 
F. Priest Sons, of- Fruit Acres, operating and upkeép costs have been these products and an efforts ‘ee : 
9 made with considerable success ce 
- Gleasondale, Mass., whose spe- very low. Ccse SG aan couientrdeh bolle a 


cialty is the growing of fall apples, have The experience of these fruit growers ‘| The matter of <gerving Muscadine 
used a See Truck for oe aes years. is a typical example of the economical ears of the vlog operating. through 
1 i is terri was en up wi 
In the shipping season, the regular run and dependable service White Trucks Soar temrcolintativas ok ele railroads 
for the truck is hauling apples to are giving farmers and orchardists the with the result that three of the railroads 
during the past few months have been 


Boston, a round trip of 60 miles. Ninety country over. Wherever they are used serving these products in their dining 
bushels of fruit are carried each load. White Trucks. are known for their favorable reponse on, the “nar a : 2 wf 
RA - i i ili i ublic. e orders which were a Bae 

Our White has given us perfect ability to stand up and keep going day eel Sic the detor cat sees oa : 


service during the six years we have in and day out, year after year. Cost spperenty reonaegih saad te A ine ieee 

had it,” these owners report. ‘It has records show that they do the most orders = increasingly large quantities 
i k for the 1 money. path eit 

traveled more than 50,000 miles, and work for the least maney | eee ea ee 


. conclusion, as will no doubt be possible 
T W I re MP ANY pes ogy financial sepat Tee 
ongress, there is every reason 

HE HITE CO lieve that it will result.in virtually es 
CLEVELAND tablishing a new grape industry in 

. large area where heretofore the pe 
has held only a very minor place. Even 
though the commercial industry de- 
velops slowly, there is now available . 
sufficient information so that every home ; 
in the region where Muscadine grapes 
can be grown successfully, may secure 
for use on the table and otherwise # 


ie wide range of grape products of ui 
— quality. > “inp <a 

| The Muscadine grape work is in co 

ration with the North Carolina | 
ees $ ebm st of Agriculture, the principal 


ee 


vineyards being at its 
Pender Test * ans gp Willard, N. ©. 














The project is in charge of Mr. Chas. 
Boeri” 
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GROWN FROM WHOLE ROOTS ( ¥, nd chi 
,_. Green sells trees of highest qual- x ngs beca of 0 
ity at moderate prices lars : : locatio 
1S 4 DIRECT TO YOU e , R ; cirts oat: st : hoe oad (3 oe . os 
Kx-~) No agente employed. _ Apple, ' wsrchon tten- sae orahay ee 
pear, cherry, plum, nut trees, ey meaty hone Tyg 


ooseberry, currant, raspberry, {Y ; : : aaactdk escent. ae Sbincctaniibi 
lackberry- bushes, shade trees, d member of the family = th ~ 
shurbs and vines for sale. Ce 


SAVE MONEY | Mlen’a Riack fe 
Send today for free catalog. 
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Green’s Nursery Company ae o—-made over sonifect tant 
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Tractors, Trucks 
and Engines 


(Continued from page 18) 
the motor may best serve its purpose with 
an equal’ number of revolutions per 
minute in either tractor or truck, the 
gear ratio in the two machines will be 
entirely different. ; 

A motor truck is at its best at from 
10 to 20 miles per hour. Less than the 
former number of miles in a truck is not 
fast enough for road use, unless it be 
one of the monsters with capacities up to 
five tons, and a speed of over 20 miles 
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Solr bemighel ty ieee 
eps “taultipli rod 
the motor becomes hea more tha 
good for it, and if continued for g 
considerable length of time damag 
done to the motor in consequence. 

So the writer advises no one 


truck, with the same degree of effic 
as ther motor can obtain when uy 
its proper field. However, if the owr 
a tractor desires to haul heavy loads 
trailers, and is willing to sacrifice 
for tonnage, that is another mat 





per hour is not considered safe on the 
erdinary country road. , 
It is a well-defined principle of motor 
eering that either truck or tractor 
is best operated and gives longest service 
when operated in high gear, whenever 
possible. In the language of the builders 
the drive shaft, gear set and motor are 
on a direct line, and driven as a single 
unit, in high speed. If driven in low speed 
the s of the driving wheels are re- 
duced through the different sized gears _ 








Watch the Spark Pl 


Motor trucks and tractors are 
machines, and as such they cannot 
to do their best without’ 

t human attention. By ress 
of their motors being of heavy & 
types, and almost constantly cing 
at near peak load power, there is bo 
to be troubles, ess the operators ar 
keen in: keeping ahead of them. hp 
most common motor ills are dey 
in the spark plugs, for no matter hoy 
it vill go bed either trons foullog ori 
i go m fouling or 
broken eeakien ee 

An operator of a truck or tract 
should never be without a quantity 
spark plugs in the tool box. As fouling 
is the most common trouble, the plug 
should be cleaned: frequently, and the 
firing points should be adjusted at every 

i On the road or in the f 








the transmission, and it is necessary 
operate the motor at high s to obtain 
sufficient driving speed and power at the 























opportunity, and replace the n ( . 
so that there shall no poll ation | 
of dirty, partly used plugs in the tool 
receptacle. 5 fe 





Controlling Rodents 


(Continued from page 8) ~~ 
‘Joe A. Burton, Mitchell, Ind., who” 
has had long experience in ne a ring. 
writes: ‘‘We have long controll it 
depredations in our orchards by use @ 
poultry netting shields. We use 14 ing | 
netting of No. 18 or 20 wire, onefo 
wide. This we cut into 20-inch lengti 
Double these pieces around the trees and” 
hook the selvedge edges at each ¢ 
It is important to turn the convey side 
to the trees to make it fit snugly.” 
Poisoning, Hunting, Trapping 
Sargon paper is used by many, and 
from Fred Sacia, Galesville, Wis., we 
received an ingeniously co 1 
wrapper made from enameled sheathing 
He writes that “In places where rabbi” 
were wont to congregate we put on pi 
tectors made from enameled sheathing 
This was put on in sections to reach @®) 
high as the limbs of small trees. Wher 
early winter approaches we trim @ 1 
limbs from old trees and leave # 
around in piles for the rabbits to chew 


No. 3450 Insulator 


Withstands Terrific Heat 


ELD in the Bunsen flame three minutes at 
2400° Fahrenheit, the Champion No. 3450 
Insulator is absolutely uninjured. 


No gasoline motor develops heat to within 
several hundred degrees of that temperature. 
With this wide margin of safety Champion Spark 
Plugs do not break or crack under extreme tem- 
perature conditions, 


Our No. 3450 Insulator represents ten years 
. Of experimentation. This scientific achievement 
is one reason Champion Spark Plugs suc- 
cessfully ‘resist shocks, vibrations and -t ~ Later we drop a few pieces of 
y ns and: temper doped with strychnine under the f 


ature changes. piles. By following this course ts 
. . . ‘ its i t i ’ t Tees 
There is a Champion [aaa 


= re s ne 
un , Wapping an 01son 
Spark Plug for every type rabbits pm cumnanen a oova cor 
of motor car, truck, tractor, 

motorcycle and stationary 


respondents, while a number of othe 
recommend one the trees 
e 
engine. Order a set from 
your dealer today. 


Rides 
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bh an le i gn 
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ioeidl catieGemanitinnneenalbahenta eae 


; 


eebknec aden toes 


various materials. re is what sor 
them have to say about their metl 
W. H. Adkins, Swoope, Va.: “ 
losing about $200 worth of trees IP 
desperate and made some box 
These: were attended diligently. @ 
first three weeks I caught 66 rabbits 
five traps, I still set a few traps eve 
fall and catch a few rabbits, but omy 
os and "ean a eee wged 
Pp . We enjoy eating the meat, wm 
aa OK in a'sense. It will prow 
the body but it has to be loosened 
every year and if Brer Rabbit is then 
‘| doesn’t take much of a snow to pul 
high enough to get the lower limbs of 
headed trees.” * 


--Prade Mark on the box. 


Champion. Spark Plug Co. 





In Citrus Groves 


_ Toledo, Ohio 
“From the orange groves of Florida 
have this comment by George 5 


; “SPARK PLUG. | rabbits "would use carbolineum 
- es pe | troubles would end. I use it vg: { 





| purpose on orange and gra 
‘and it is entirely successful. 








‘ ineum is used more eo Safi 
‘trees than_on deciduous Gnits, 
seem to be more sub 


ributed to other causes. r trying 


mw some trees here I learned that the ~ 


olineum was to blame. It keeps rab- 
is from injuring the trees, and to some 
ient prevents borers in peach trees, but 
is liable to scald the bark if applied too 
vily, thus causing the tree to die. 
several years we have been using 
d blood with satisfactory results. 
wigh boiling water is added to the 
bd blood to make it the consistency 
aint, stirring thoroughly while adding 
’ iter. This is applied with a paint 


Poison Best for Mice 


From these several comments by sub- 
rs, it is very apparent that many 
nt methods may be used in warding 

damage liable’to be done by the 

s, but what about the mice? But 

N. J. Wigginton, Winchester, Va., 

ave a letter and circular descriptive 

la means he has devised for poisoning 

ie pine mice which are so destructive to 

ie apple orchards in Virginia. It is 

well known that the most effective 

tion from this destructive pest is 

‘poison the little varmints with 

le bait. Mr. Wigginton’s method is 

ix wheat vite eres strychnine, 

2 of this treated grain then is placed 

rt of glass bottle, on which he has a 

nal the bottles are placed at 

fable intervals throughout the or- 

ard. The bottles are large enough so 

mice may come and go, but are so 

ed that the grain does not fall out 

waste and the poison does not wash 

rain. They also keep the -grain 

from birds and other animals. 

fays that mice “are very fond of 

nec ab oe it doesn’t matter 

fe you place the poison contains, 
will find and eat the wheat an 

yery time they eat the bait. Quite a 

ber of pots: 8 in this section have 


tions of trees can be saved throughout 
United States. by the use of this glass 
n-bait container.” 


How to Make Poison Bait 


| >The Division of Horticulture, Purdue 
' University, Lafayette, Ind., writes that 
ng seems to be the simplest and 
effective method so far tried out in 
control of mice. However, it might 
d the ultimate success of the scheme 
depends on sticking with it, that is, 
plying the bait at least twice a year, 
ee after picking time and again early 
the spring. ’’ 
he formula for making poison bait as 
in in this letter is as follows: “ Dis- 
fe one ounce of strychnine sulphate 
0 quarts of boiling water. In another 
sel dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
th in a little cold water and add the 
ichnine solution. Pour this over 40 
is of oats, wheat, barley or cracked 
1 and stir thoroughly.” 
antities of this poison are dropped 
r the trunks of the trees. 
inia, where the damage caused 
mic amounted to several thou- 
is of dollars each year, the growers 
port the use of a mixture of one-fourth 
7@ihee each of powdered strychnine sul- 
late ad common baking soda sifted by 
bans of a pepper sha over sweet 
matoes cut into pieces about the size 
_Sfapes, or over moistened wheat. 
tn have given good results, but there i 
mndency for sweet potato bait i 
ees the mice find it within a few 
teas the wheat bait may be made wu 
Kept indefinitely and will remain 
“a condition in the runways for 
Period. — 
e baits are dropped in t 
the tunnels or Bea the run 


aye 
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Hyacinths, Tulips,|ris 
Best Holland Bulbs 


Doz. 75 cts. 100 $4.00 delivered 


Direct Importation 
NAMED VARIETIES ALL COLORS 


Valley Farms Co,, Newburgh, N. Y. 








WEAR ABSOLUTELY 
STEEL cat a 


weare3 to 6 times 
longer, are ety Tp wed easier aoe 


tism, Corns, Bunions. Keep feet 
warm end dry in snow, rain, , 
mud and slush. 

change shape; comfort- 

able always. FREE 

Shoe Book Tells Ail. 





PUT CAPS ON 














Noche waterproof 
Renee @erment made 
AOWER's 


ESTABLISHED 1836 if 


BOSTON. MASS fi54 BRAN 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE £022 








Power At The Right Time 


Did you ever ride a bicycle up a steep hill like this? 
If you have, you know the absolute necessity of putting every 
ounce of power on that top pedal the instant it reaches centen 


and starts downward, 


The same js true of the piston of the tractor engine. The gas 
in that cylinder must be completely burned or exploded so that 
its full punch will come exactly at the instant when the piston 


starts on its power stroke. 


If the gas takes even the thousandth part of a second too long ia 
burning, the punch comes late and some of the power is lost. If 
it fires a thousandth part of a second early, it pushes backward on 
the crankshaft and works against the other cylinders. 

The generation of the power and the proper timing of it depend on 
the heat of the spark produced by the magneto. 

The K-W Magneto on a tractor is assur- ~ 


ance that you will get the full power out 


Removable Timer 


of every drop of fuel, and that you will The “timer” or “circuit 


get it at the time when it will do the most 


good, 


The spark is intense and hot. It fires 
the entire mixture quickly and completely. 


ker” on the K-W Mag- 
net ‘can be taken off the 
magneto in one minute 
without trols. bears — 
urs © me whe 
ie the points. 


ing or adj 


It is the difference between a motor that 


“just runs” and a motor full of “pe 


ps 
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How Much Was Your Ship- 
Ping Loss Last Season? 


$50,000,000 was wasted last yeas because shippers give too little 
attention to the selection of proper containers for their shipments. 


Universal 
Package 

















Get this monthly bulletin 
Free. Gives apeete 
methods, new | 











" Package Sales Corporation 


104 N. Jefferson Street 


is one of the most important means of reducing this 
tremendous money loss and this criminal waste 
of food.. The surpzising strength of these packages 
protects your shipments against crushing and bruis- 
ing. Though light in weight, with centerpost in 
place, they can b. stacked six tiers high. They 
afford perfect ventilation, reducing danger of over- 
heating. The better appearance of your shipments 
at market and the reduced shipping loss will alone 
almost pay for the packages. Write TODAY for 


SOUTH _.BEND, IND. 




















WITTE 


SAVES 


ba ok’ 


1G increase in my factory enables me 

te make lowest cash offer on a Drag Log Saw. 
Lever Control to Start or Stop Saw while engine 
runs. Arm Swing and Force Feed for fast cuttifig. 
Powerful 4-cycle engine with speed regulates S-& 


blade. Comp’ ready te 125 F. 
ones Sits, $680 chine Hom Pitesbureh, Pa. 


ITTE ENGINE WORKS: ita mpire Bldg, Pittsburgh, 


$5022 


| develo 








JONATHAN & STAYMANS APPLE. TREES 


ONE AND TWO YEARS 


Sleupther good commercial kinds. We would be glad to send you our new fall 


hoe oe 


: and prices on.all kinds of nursery. 


THE CUMBERLAND NURSERIES, Box B, CUMBERLAND, TENNESSEE 








Some of Uncle 
Sam’s Hired Men 


(Continued from page 29) 


averaged about 20 per cent. of the fruit 
ee sn due chiefly to vyiennne Fn. 
and ‘the shippers a 

the Department of Agricult 
was found that many slight sbehalns 
were made in the fruit in picking and 
handling it. At the suggestion of de- 
partment specialists the sharp points on 
the instruments used in cutting the fruit 
from the trees were filed down; the 
oranges were cut close without stems, 
and workers who mg 4 the fruit were 
provided with glo ay these measures 
the loss was cut down from 20 to 2 per 
eent. At that time the orange crop was 
valued at about $30,000,000 a year. 

Among the important accomplish- 
ments of the bureau under Dr. Taylor’s 
direction, is pe _— to improve methods 
of han rtation and stor 
of fruits, Sait es and other -agricu 
tural products. It demonstrated the 
importance of precooling fruit before 
shipment and the necessity of shippin ng 
in ventilated cars. Its pacer & a work 
out improvements in the construction of 
refrigerator cars to insure the necessary 
ventilation. This not only greatly re- 
duced the cost of transportation, but also 
greatly lessened losses of fruit and vege- 
tables in transit. 

Notable Work with Cotton 


The bureau has done notable work 
in the breeding and distribution of su- 
ior varieties of cotton. These have 
established in ragga eo cultiva- 
tion in different parts of the cotton- 
producing areas to which they are specifi- 
adapted. The most important 
red and distributed are the 
Lane ey Ming Trice, Acala, Columbia, 
Durango, Meade, and Pima. The value 
of this work can be realized when it is 
known that the present annual produc- 
tion of these varieties is estimated at 
between $200,000,000 and $300,000, 000. 
Among the new varieties of grain 
introduced and developed in this country 
by the bureau is the famous durum 
wheat. This achievement met with rapid 
success, and durum wheat is now grown 
on a large scale. The 1918 crop was 
estimated at slightly less than $100,000,- 
000. Not only this, but an entirely new 
industry for this country, the manu- 
facture of- macaroni, for which this 
wheat is particularly suitable, was 
established. 


Not Measurable in Dollars 

’ These are only a few examples of what 
Dr. Taylor cone the highly efficient or- 
ganization of which he is the administra- 
tive head is accomplishing for the pro- 
ducers, and consequently for the con- 
sumers of the country. It is impossible 
to estimate the value of the work of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry to the people 
of the country in dollars and cents. 
We can point to any one case, such as 
that of the orange growers, and show 
what it meant to them to have their 
losses cut down from 20 per cent to 
two. per cent, 

Under Dr. Taylor’s pete wr there 
are apeeetey. 2,103 em map ee, 868 
of whom are located in ashington, 
D. C., and 1,235 engaged in the work of 
the bureau outside of that, city. As 
occasion arises representatives are sent 
out to various foreign countries on ex- 
ploration work in search of new plants 
that can be intreduced and developed 
profitably in the United States, or to 
study plant diseases where there is 
danger of introduction to this country. 

Among the important field activities 
of the bureau is that of investigating 
and studying methods for eradication of 
plant diseases. It is endeavored to di- 
agnose and determine the cause of new 
plant diseases just as soon as they 
or are introduced into, the 
Uni States so that measures can be 
taken without delay for checking their 
span or means advised for restricting 

their further introduction. 

It ic ag head of a work of such scope 
ie Dr. Taylor is in a position to 

his great nts at the service 0! The 
‘country. He was born at Chelsea, h., 
June 23, 1863. He was graduated om 
the Michigan Agricultural Com 
1888 with. the degree of B. ving 
his gt ia 's degree from that natitution: 





Men Who Know - 
Don’t Take 
Chances 


It’s the. inexperienced 
man who hang on to a 
penny in one pocket 
while . dollars are slip- 
Bon out of the other, - 

amble with poul- 

arn more about 
pe famous 


S.C. WHITE. 
LEGHORNS | 


Just send us your name — 
and address and we will — 
send you our ye — a 
; logue giv ing you detai 
i tion that is most 
interesting and valuable . 
to any poultry raiser. 


Dept. G-1 





Fara oll with no Ugoeaive after effect. 

ene our ‘free on rat end’ 
Free Book ‘siise"sbes: "Vint “e 
H. N. Virus, Ltd. i21 West 15th Street, 


JUNE BUDDED PEACH TR 


Young, thrifty, will grow and bear 
the best quality, because buds are 
from bearing orchards. All kinds of 
trees, evergreens, etc. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Southern Nursery Comp ; 
Winchester, T 


STRAWBERRY, foxptstecsctoa 


vaviety. nb elyedeee! ig 

help you mak 

THE STRAWBERRY a? 
STRAWBERRY PLANT: * 


For October and Fall planting, Runner and pot 
plaots that will bear fruit next sumimer. — \ 

















BLACKBERRY. DEW GOOSEB CUR 
—- ee - BHUBARE plants. ROSES, m 
° Good 6 





Pe Plants — Vines 








Experience 
Are Behind 
HarrisonTrees 


“‘There is more to growing nursery stock than simply 

the ability to graft and bud. And when it comes to 

growing uursery stock for sale, there are a large number 

of technical features to the business that can only be 

—— = fag long experience.” American Fruit Grower 
itorial, 


For 36 hr sm we have been growing fruit trees and gathering 


a | 
eparation for Gravel Roads 
By H. J. Kuelling, Wisconsin 


be picked down. Such a material is 
looked at now with suspicion as it com- | 
pacts too quickly and so becomes uneven. ‘| 
A gravel that compacts rather slowly is 


ODERN traffic is gradually 
dividing surfaced roads into 
two classes, one for heavy 


/ made of concrete, brick, or . 
c a rich fun 


or- Tet & 


Sekt =e we ane 


[oak more in a manner that will 
it of easy maintenance. This can 


> been 


» bituminous material on a concrete 
ise in other words, roads that will 
ry a load without breaking through. 
other kind are road surfaces for 

ght traffic such as gravel or sand cla 
the gravel very rhuch peantiane | 
s old-fashioned water-bound macadam 
ast becoming out of date and is being 

it less and less, owing to the fact that 
li not stand the wear and tear of 
moving vehicles which suck the 


3 oe oda. 


7 3 at § — 


A Very Necessary Part of the Equipment for Making Gravel Roads 


binding material from the stone and 
"permit the stones to ravel. 
__ Many changes have come in the ideas 
what constitute; a good gravel for 
surfaces. hat were considered a 
years ago to be the best qualifications 
re been changed quite materially in 
years. The formerly quite common 
oan gravel road, which was built 


‘if a manner similar to a water-bound 


> has practically gone or is 
‘pine the way of the macadam, 
The modern gravel road is being built 


ods true when the surface course 
cong itself to dragging, planing. or work 


i 
a road grader, and so lends itself 


_ to this work that the maintenance does 


not tesult in loose stones on the surface, 
Fine Surface Best 


eh 


og Experience, in states where mainte- 
__Mance has extended over a considerable 


Hod, shows that the finer the wearing 
| is, within reason, ier i 
_ fan be maintained and the better riding 
— the road presents. These states 

dually reducing the maxi- 
m size of surface material until about 
mph: On first thought it would 

ered a it-wo 
b that gravel of such small size 
id not give good wearing results, 
Dut t satisfaction has been ob- 
ned with much finer material and even 
fine sand, especially on clay sub- 


Materials that in former years were 
Sensidered unfit for gravel road con- 
h are now being used with the 
results. » ma- 

. oh rar ns 
; ves how passed a 
Giferent quality. , a former 
it in the bank or one tinat had to 


now preferred as it stands traffic much 
better when it does pack, for it does not 


contain enough binding material to | 


permit it to rut in wet weather, does not 
get muddy, does not get nearly as dusty, 
and is easier maintained. ; 
While the top course, preferably | 
several inches in thickness, should be of 
the kind of material described above, the 
bottom course can well be made of ma- 
terial up to several inches in size. This 


bottom course should be well filled with 
fine material and compacted before the 
top or wearing course is added. ~ 

In order to comply with the above it is 
obvious that material from practically 
every gravel pit must be separated into 
sizes fore being haul onto the 
road. In separating it a much more 
uniform product is obtained as pits vary 
so in composition, with streaks of fine 
and coarser material, that when run 
through a screen the different sizes are 
more properly proportioned. The screen- 
ing also permits the grading of material 
for top and bottom courses and also 
permits the rejection of some of the finer 
or binding material in case there is too 
much of it, as‘is often the case. 

Furthermore, in order to comply with 
the above requirements, the material 
from a majority of pits requires crushing, 
as stones-over 21% or three inches should 
not be used and unless crushed would 
be rejected. Merely screening them out 
and wasting them will answer in cases 
where they are not too numerous. How- 
ever, the more large stone rejected the 
more fine material must also be rejected, 
with a resulting loss in efficiency. 

It might be well to add a word of 
caution regarding the purchase of gravel. 
Too many times it is purchased by the 
cubic yard. This method is all right in 
cases where only a small amount is de- 
sired, but a much better method is the 
gr by the acre or fraction thereof. 

or instance a pit, say 10 feet deep, 
which is not at all uncommon, contains 
16,100 cubic yards per acre, which at | 
25 cents a cubie yard is over $4,000 
per acre of gravel, a really exorbitant 
price especially where gravel is — 
common. Many pits run several times 
this depth and it is readily seen that a 
small price per cubic gg makes a sn 
high price per acre. It certainly is we 
for many communities to-take stock and 
purchase acreage of gravel in. various 
sections, while it may still be purchased. 





rich of experience, This experience combined with observa- 
tion in the leading fruit sections has led us to feature 12 great 
apple varieties. These have proved their ability to earn profits 
under widely varying conditions. 


To know these money-making varieties will be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you as a commercial grower. Our new Planting 
Guide fully describes them—their season, range quality and 
bearing habits. This 


1921 Planting Guide — FREE 


also gives you similar information regarding the six best. paying 
Peaches, four leading Cherries, six leading Plums, six leading 
Pears and four leading Grapes. There are chapters, too, on 
Ornamentals—Evergreens, Shade Trees and Shrubbery. 


PROPRIETOR 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 

















Box 52 Berlin, Maryland. 
~ a b® : 


One Man Saws 40 Cord 
At a Cost of 1 4c a Cord] | gry size logat the rateot a foot « minute. | 


the work of ten 
Send today for Big Special Offer and Low 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- 


few. the first made and gold direct 





Try [t 30 Days Free 
Send No Money 


Tiree -. 
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GET BIG BUSH OFFER 


deal through ¢-,, distributors but 


EB ise 

EE 35 cap 

four and De Laxe six. Don’t : i 
wait. Write today! 

BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicogs, Mineic, Dept. 148, Bush Temple 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and vegetables by steam in two hours on the . 
“GRANGER” 

- Home Ev 
PORT tee ato, ceed econ ee 
EASTERN MFG, CO., . 259°S. 4th St; PHILA., PA. 
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* $1.00 packages of Reefer's *‘More 


“I received your ‘More Eggs’ 
Tonic and started giving it to my hens. 
I wasn’t getting an egg, now I am get- 
ting 10 a day.” So writes Mrs. Ernest 
Cambell of Mineral, Va. Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs.” 
Results will amaze and delight you. 


Now is the time to give “More 
Eggs” to ag hens, get twice as many 
eggs—double your profits. Don’t let 
our hens loaf; make them lay. “More 
ggs” Tonic has done this for 400,000 
chicken raisers all over the country. It 
will do the same for you. — 


$4 00 Package 


FRE 


If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply write 
& posteard or letter to E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 
5847 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and ask for his 
special free package $1.00 offer, Don’t send any money. 
Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 packages of “‘More 
Eggs.” You pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, 
the price of one package, the other package being 
free. The ion Dollar ts Kansas 
City, Mo., guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied, 

urned time, within 30 


’ dollar be ret at 
day “1 rite today for this 


days—on request. No risk to you. 
special free offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” a Godsend 
I received your “More Eggs’’ Tonic and found it was 
@ great nd. Rs .y np As 12 eggs a day, 
o' am gett or day. 
and now Tam getting © EIYRTLE ICE, Boston, Ky. 
“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been bene- 
fitead by ‘More Exgs.” I have paid my debts, 
the children in new and that is not all—I paid 
my pastor his dues, I sold 2% dozen eggs last week, 
set 4 dozen, ate some, and ha _ left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “More Egus’ Tonic did-wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when.] got the tonic and was getting fivé or six 
April Ist I had over 1200 eggs. _I never 


EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
160 Hens—1500 Eges 
I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to my hens and 
I think they have broken the egg record. have 160 
White Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen 


— MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 —— of Eggs — Hens 


* Tonic did it. 
A. G. THODE, Sterling, Kans., R. No, 2, Box 47. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money; just fill in 
and mail coupon. You will be sent, 
at once, two $1.00 packages of 
“MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman 
upon delivery only $1.00, the extra 
packege being FREE. Don’t wait 
—take advantage of this free offer 
TODAY! Reap the BIG profits 
“MORE EGGS” will make for you. 
Have plenty of eggs to sell when 
the price is highest. Send TODAY 


$1 Package FREE! 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5847 Reefer Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer, Send me the two 
" for which I agree 








Fruit. Products in Northwest _ 


(Continued from page 6) 


In manufacturing apple butters, 
clean apples are absolutely necessary 
and the product must be run through 
some sereen or finisher such as a light- 
ning finisher in order to give a 
smoothness and even quality to the 

roduct. Perhaps the greatest draw- 
back at the present time to the jelly 
and butter business is the scarcity and 
high price of sugar. Unless-there is 
a material reduction this fall, these 
products will be put out only as the 
trade orders. 


Bricks and Flakes 


Two or three years ago, a firm op- 
erating in Seattle, Wenatchee and 
British Columbia, brought out a new 
product which at once met with much 
favor. This product was known as 
“apple brick.” In a general way, it 
is believed that the apples are first 
washed, cooked for a certain length of 
time in a retort, placed in a vacuum 
pan and then squeezed into bricks. The 
product only has one-ninth of the 

“original water of the apple. It has 
the flavor of the skin and seed, making 
a product which is really superior to 
dried apples. To use the product, a 
small amount is shaved off with a 
knife and after cooking from five to 
15 minutes, was ready to eat. It made 
a splendid pie filler, or sauce. Recent- 
ly the product has been greatly im- 
proved. Instead of being put on the 
market as a brick it is being placed on 
the market in the form of flakes, 
lighter in color than in the brick, and 
of a very fine quality. The manufac- 
turers claim they can pay the top price 
for fruit for such purposes, and that 
they can make flakes from practically 
all classes of fruit. The output is 
one of the most attractive we have 
had introduced in late years. 


Canned Apples 


The old canned apple is a standard, 
placed in gallons will always meet 
with a fair demand. The demand this 
fall may be more brisk than normally, 
owing to the scarcity and high price 
of help. Canned apples are really put 
up more for hotel and restaurant 
trade, lumber camps and mines, and 
for those sections of the country where 
apples cannot be produced. The white 
apples are considered the choicest by 
the trade, such as Ortley, Grimes, and 
Newtown which are highly prized be- 
eause of the color of the juice and 
the product. But varieties like the 
Jonathan and Spitzenberg, make a 
very attractive product from the point 
of view of flavor. 

A fourth grade apple, known as a 
cull, can be for canning stock 
and under present prices, about $20 
a ton will be the 2 weed generally paid 
for such fruit.- To the beginner, we 
would caution him that the biggest 
problem in canning apples is exhaust- 
ing the cans thoroughly. The gallons 
are large cans, and the apple makes a 
solid pack. Many skilled cannerymen 
have had much grief, however, as about 
three months after canning the prod- 
uct begins to discolor, gradually be- 
coming soft, turning black and ulti- 
mately the cans will be ruined. The 
experts at the Oregon Agricultural 
College have shown that this condi- 
tion was due to the lack of proper 
exhaust and that too much air was 
left in the cans. 

Speaking of Oregon Agricultural 
College, the Northwest can take espe- 
cial pride in the new horticultural 
products building which is the finest 
—_ of its kind in America. The 
arge two story building with full base- 
ment which is really a working labora- 
tory, having a splendidly equipped 
cannery, juice rooms, accommodations 
for the manufacture of jellies, jams 
and marmalade, evaporation room 
compe with steam dehydrators, 
tunnel and kiln driers, and other fa- 
cilities necessary in the study of the 
problems before the industry. Not 
only does the institution have chemists 
who are d - time to prob- 
lems, but it now a corps of experts 


who have been trained in the business, 
and most of the problems are investi- 
gated from the manufacturer’s point 
of view and not merely from the 
laboratory. Already this new phase of 
the experiment station is demonstrat- 
ing that it is going to be worth mil- 
lions to the Northwest, solving. the 
problems for the cannerymen, the juice 
manufacturer, and kindred manufac- 
tories. 

There are other lines too numerous 
to mention in this article, such as the 
prune paste, and apricot paste, which 
are used as bakery fillers, marma- 
lades, maraschino products and fruit 
syrups. The use of berries for dip- 
ping, raisins, chopped prunes, and nuts 
are meeting with stronger and strong- 
er demand, and ultimately will become 
leading lines of horticultural products 
manufacture. The field is an attrac- 
tive one. To those wishing to engage 
in it, however, we would first say in- 


vestigate thoroughly, be sure you have | 


enough capital, employ well-trained 
help and know that you have a market 
for your product. If you follow such 
lines, failure will indeed be rare, and 
success will crown your efforts. 





MANY GRAPES WILL BE USED 

Manager J. A. McGinnes .of the 
Chautauqua. and Erie Grape Co., 
Westfield, N. Y., writes that “the in- 
formation we have through our trade 
territory is to the effect that a large 
quantity of grapes will be used this 

ear in the home manufacture of 

verages. This is especially true in 
the sections that have a foreign popu- 
lation. We also expect the manufac- 
turers of unfermented grape juice 
will use their usual tonnage, here in 
this belt,” 

In a similar vein writes Fern Mc- 
Pherson, manager of the Southern 
Michigan Fruit Association, Lawton, 
Mich. “We have as fine a crop of 
grapes as we ever’ had in the history 
of the industry here. We expect to 
sell at least 60 or 70 per cent to the 
sweet iuice trade. Our price last year 
was about $85, and this season outside 
buyers have made a few contracts as 
high as $120 a ton for Concords. 
There never was such a demand for 
juice grapes as this year, and it is 
very evident that the most of the crop 
will be used for home consumption. 
This will be not only for juice, but 
peopie are learning the value of the 

ape as a food, and it is being used 
or all kinds of jams and marmalades, 
as well as unfermented juice outside 
of what the factories produce. Nearly 
every housewife makes a few bottles 
of sweet juice for family use, and hos- 
pitals and sanitariums nearly all use 
it. “Fhe demand is growing as ple 
learn more about the food value of 
the Concord.” 

Prospects for the grape growers in 
the Missouri river section are > 
H. J. Williams, sales manager for the 
Council Bluffs Grape Growers Asso- 
ciation writes that they’ have con- 
tracted several orders at $110 a ton. 
“We expect a heavy demand just as 
soon as the grapes get ripe, and a 
large quantity of grapes being used 
for juice will naturally make the price 
higher, unless the law should stop the 
home manufacture of beverages.” 





SEND IN YOUR SPRAYER 
STORY 


During the winter months we want 
to print many stories from our read- 
ers, telling of their experiences and 
successes in spraying. e want such 
stories from readers who have but a 
few trees and from those who have 
big orchards. Tell us of your success 
or your failure. Sometimes the best 
lessons are to be learned from fail- 
ures, 





The summer meeting of the Indiana 
State Horticultural Society at the 
‘Laurel orchard, Franklin county, Ind., 
was attended by about 600 fruit 
pore and persons interested in ore 

arding. 
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Work and Play 


ITION is the quality that moves the 
world forward. Man’s ambition is 
» manifested in action, woman’s is often 
ed into the form of urging her man to 
is utmost endeavor. Many men would 
limp by the wayside but for the prod of 
e energetic little wife who demands the 
est for the whole family. 

"Let such a little woman, however, be- 
iare of converting a perfectly good husband 
ito a mere money-getting machine. Often 

the realization of ambition brings a sorry 
pmpany in its train. It takes a fine char- 
tter to forge ahead without selfishness, and 
iecess may be attained at the sacrifice of 

whonesty, truth and mercy. A good man may 
pain the : whole world without losing his own 

“ou and yet may fall before a more in- 
us foe, Fighting hard for a brilliant 
re for his family, anxious to gratify 
y wish of his loved ones, he may become 
Wictim of overwork, that cruel task- 
fer that squeezes all the joy out of life, 
‘More, destroys the very capacity for 
ment. 

e young fruit grower who makes it a 
e to stick to work, may stick so closely 
e forgets to do anything else, even to 

Band companion his wife. There are men 
‘young to whom’ a holiday is pleasant 
ly in anticipation. When the idle day 
§ they are bored, because they have 

terest in mere diversion. -A little rec- 
n taken along with the grind of or- 
ding, would have kept them in better 
tl h end spirits, and the home circle would 


Metimes, when success is fairly 
bd, and the wife feels that the time 
ne when they, too, are entitled to a 
of recreation in which they may en- 

i¢ fruits of his labors, the man has be- 

te Sc wedded to his work that he is per- 
it cannot go on without him for a 

. He forgets that the time is coming 
it will have to. go on without him for- 
i that he is hastening that time by 

: emitting labor. Then it is that the 
pdittle woman may regret her insist- 

B the importance of worldly goods. 





4 A Foolish Economy 
ae is-perfect, and this fact does 
* keep us from liking and admiring 
1A to whose faults we see clearly. 
ticizing e of the actions of our 
lent, we pas not feel that thereb world. 
uate cab e  -~ rt 


f \ 
SEE fas the soot of the coun- 


uch is wasted 
¥ 


- matter of rural sanitation the 
ior oo 


ae ty: 


$150,000,000 for each of the fiscal years of 
1918 and 1919, to $50,000,000 in 1920. Is 
this wise? It means the definite shrinking of 
a field of endeavor which has bgp rich 
returns. It is asserted in a paper of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that ‘‘in dividend yielding power the federal 
funds invested for the demonstration work of 
the public health service in rural sanitation, 
stand second to no other fund invested by 
the national vernment for the common 
defense and welfare.’ 

Here at least is definite false economy. The 
health of the rural community affects the 
health of cities in two ways. First, the social 
and business interchange between the two 
makes it certain that any kind of communi- 
cable disease may be, and-will be, carried from 
country to town and vice versa. Second, the 
health of the rural population affects to an 
incaleulable degree the power for producing 
all. the foodstuffs upon which city folks de- 
pend for their very ren, 

Rural wealaeninttlon though not well in- 
formed as yet on the most salient facts of 
sanitation, to show a willingness and even 
anxiety to learn and to apply the laws of 
health. Where such instruction was to be 
had, rural sanitation advancement took place, 
and. improved health and strength were the 
gratifying result. 


Organized Rural Aids 
| Zypnnet race needs help in one way or 





another, and some persons are gra- 
cious enough to show that they are 
pleased when they get it.. Rural communi- 
ties, on account of their comparative isola- 
tion, stand most in need of organized aid, 
yet, it is a fact that they are not by any 
means always cordial in their reception of 
such helps as the government, state and 
county provide. 
Some of the coldness, not to say hostility 
that county agents, health officers, -district 


nurses, home demonstrators and so on, meet 


with, may be due to a false impression 
that their activities savor of charity. Noth- 
ing could be more inaccurate, These offi- 
cials are paid out of the taxes that the com- 
munity itself pays either to the county, 
state of federal government. In too many 
rural neighborhoods, also, a great. cause of 
failure is a narrow individualism that re- 
sents the so-called “interference” of the 
ag worker and makes success impos- 
sible. 

In some places an open-hearted, intelli- 
gent appreciation on the part of farm fami- 
lies, has resulted in hearty co-operation and 
decided benefits. How gladly we should re- 
ceive the advice of an expert who can ex- 
plain to us the principles of sanitation so 
that we may keep our schools and homes 


. wholesome and safe for our children. How 


hospitably we ought to welcome the visit 


<<  ee 


' tions. 


our child’s eyes are being strained or if his 
tonsils need treatment. How. gratefully we 
should look to the district nurse for aid in 
case of sickness. 

Even when not openly expressed, actual 
hostility is often felt toward the demon- 
strator, health officer or nurse whose 
proffered service is considered as meddling 
with individual affairs. long as this 
attitude is kept up there will be_no benefit 
gained from sources which, when sympa- 
thetically met in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness, have lifted whole commiunities’ to a 
higher level of health, comfort and_pros- 


perity. 





Women Gain Broader View 


Ay Y MORE conservative friends have 
M often asked me, not without a hint 
of deprecation in their tones, whether 
I thought that the entrance of women into 
politics would really improve politics. 1 
have always earnestly huyed that it would, 
and firmly believe that it will in many direc- 
Not caring to enter upon a fruitless 
discussion from. this somewhat worn angle 
of argument, I would sometimes shift the 
approach and reply “Granted that it will not 
improve politics, it will sureky improve 
women.” Which seems a pretty big gain 
for any one step in the world’s progress. 

No woman. living but would resent being 
considered ‘‘weak-minded” and yet hardly 
one would feel complimented if she heard 
herself. spoken of as “strong-minded.” The 
implication of the latter term, as applied to 
women, is far from alluring, which seems a 
pity, for it is at least as desirable to have 
a. strong, healthy mind as to possess a 
strong, healthy body. 

Fortunately the *spithet “broad-minded” 
has no such unpleasant association, and may 
therefore be urged upon women as a desir- 
able trait, to be adm even by such men 


as claim—not without truth—that women 


are more narrow-minded than themselves. 
Many of the conditions of women’s lives 
have combined to make them so. The 
home-keeping woman does not come into 
nearly such close or such varied contacts 
with the broadening influences of the world 
as does the breadwinner. Her horizon is apt 
to be more limited. ‘ 

A splendid opportunity is now opening to 
women in their effort to attain a broader 
point of view. Their entrance into politics 
(using the word as meaning the _ public 
affairs of the country) will force upon them 
a knowledge of many + which it is 
to their tek tote advantage my . And if 
not all are edifying yet this 
information eon het omant at all, for 
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Long after the manufacturer has sold his engines to 
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tion and helpful aid rendered iia, intel that 0 be Webster-equipped. 
by these men and the x 

46 Webster Service 

Stations, the 600,000 

Webster Magnetos 
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Aunt Ruth’s Red Astrachs 
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By E. N, Cable,Ohio 


Those who have lately traveled the 
“‘middle road”? through Conneaut, O., 
to Buffalo, N. Y., will remember a bad 
detour across to the Lake road. 
This is up in the edge of the fruit belt, 
where numerous orchards of apple, 
peach and pear smilejunder their burdens 
of fruit and where those wonderful 


vineyards begin to stretch away in an - 


endless procession of long, green rows. 

It was on this detour that we found 
‘aunt Ruth Talmadge. Our official guide 
book took no account of detours and 
we were obliged, perforce, to make fre- 
quent inquiries in order to escape the 
labyrinth of byroads that invited us 
away, from the tortuous path to the Lake 
road. 

So it was that we stopped just beyond 
a crossroad, at the little farmhouse that 
turned out to be aunt Ruth’s home. It 
was a quaint, homelike sort of little 
house to look at, sitting back in the 
green, unfenced dooryard, with the barn 
and orchards behind it. On a side porch, 
just outside the kitchen door we dis- 
covered aunt Ruth, with clothes basket 
and ironing board, ironing away to the 
accompaniment of a little tune that 
we could hear her humming, even before 
we turned the corner and saw the faifr- 
faced, Gt Aina lady herself. 

Aunt Ruth answered our questions 


and gave ample directions for reaching 
the main oe in 


again; then she asked us 
to sit down and pushed a basket of ripe 
apples in our direction. As I live, they 
were Red Astrachans, red-striped, spicy 
and fra, t as we had known them years 

0 in the old home orchard. Regardless 
of fleeting time and friends in the waitin 
car, we sank into a convenient chair an 
simultaneously our teeth sank into a 
spicy apple. ; 

As we munched and aunt Ruth ironed 
away, we noticed that it was a shiny 
electric iron with which she was smooth- 
ing the spotless garments. 

‘How does it come you can use 
electricity?”” we asked. “You must be 
miles from an electric line.” 

Aunt Ruth smiled happil . “We have 
our own electric plant,”’ she oceans 
“and we are making the electricity 
am ironing with. The plant is out there 
in a corner of the tool house and it 
furnishes electricity for—I don’t know 
how many different things.” 

“Have you a large family?” I asked. 
I saw no one except aunt Ruth, but'the 
ironing basket’s contents offered un- 
mistakable proof that there were others 
in the household. 

“There are just four of us,” the lady 
responded. “Father and I, Harold, just 
past seventeen, and Janie, four years 
older.” 

.“And all living here on the farm,” 
I commented smilingly, the while I 
selected a second big Red Astrachan 
from the basket. 

“Yes—well—the fact is, young man,” 
said aunt Ruth, smiling hesitantly, Pe 
with considerable satisfaction, ‘‘the fact 
is that I’m the happiest woman along the 
whole Lake Erie shore—and I te t as 
well tell you why.” Getting a good start 
on the second Astrachan I nodded 
an eager acquiescence. 

“We've lived here all qur married 
life, father and I,” aunt Ruth began, 
‘and raised our children here. There are 
no neighbors very close, as you can see, 
and I sup that’s the reason that we 
four have lived closer together and more 
just for each other than they do in most 
families nowadays. At any rate, it 
seemed we had a little family circle that 
was complete and just made up of happi- 
ness. ou can guess what it meant, 
maybe, when Janie told us, one day, 
almost two years ago, that it. was too 


‘| slow and lonesome here, with too much to 


do and she was going down to the city 

and find something to do there. 
“Well, sir, she went. Janie had always 
been a reasonable little girl and we'd 
used to her or deny- 


the city and having better 
she was having—so she went, 
“Oh, how we missed her!” She aa 
to her snow-white hair. ‘‘I’m ng 
woman,” she said simply, “ang 
Janie went away I was just 
gray. Now I’m snow-white, in i 
° ‘ e. 
‘ ugh came back to see ug, 
pretty often, but as time went, 
came only once in a while. And, 
d began to get restless. I thy 
‘Oh, will we have to let the city hays! 
too?” Ba i 
“It was about that time that # 
and I heard a home demonstration} 
making a talk about improving oy 
tions about the country home, and; 
said some things I’d never thoug 
before, about the duty parents 
make the home a pleasant place fg 
young folks, and about how you cous 
lame them for wanting to leave 
farm, because the home wasn’t ¢has 
and attractive and because it didn’t, 
some of the modern comforts and 
veniences that a lot of folks seemy 
—— as a matter of course, in| 


es. a0 
“When it was over, I looked at fat 
and he looked at me. At first he 
say a word, then we agreed that whats 
had said was meant especially fory 
We didn’t lose any time, either, pu 
our electric plant and gettin 
modern improvements that you eam 
with electricity. For we felt the gif 
of a ay wh gina in us that may 
t would keep young fo 
the farm would bring them back: 


farm, too. 

“‘Blectric lights! We've 
every place, from my boy’s & 
clear out to the chicken house,” 

ot an electric pump that pump 
or a bathroom and we put in 
because Harold had tried one 
he said he liked ’em. I kind of 
myself,” confessed aunt Ruth, de 

“Then we run electric fans. 
hot and we've got an eléctrig 
mounted. so we can move it fm 
ob to another, and where we! 

ve to turn cranks, now electri¢ 
the work. That motor runs the gri 
and a small feed chopper at the 
It runs my washing machine af 
churn. I run a vacuum sweepers 
electricity and I’ve pretty near — 
how hard it used to be to sweep this} 
house with a broom.” 4 

“Did it work out as well @ 
hoped? ” T asked. E 

‘Didn’t I tell you I was the hap 
woman along the whole o 
shore? We didn’t write Janie what 
done, for'we were looking for her 
for a little visit and we wanted | 
prise her. It seemed a long time! 
she did come, but last week=- 
came home. And—”’ the dear old! 
voice broke a little, “she’s will 
letter to the city to tell themshe 
be back. We’re going to have her 
circle here in the old home again” 
eee tom asl 

on, 0 rom the W 
automobile just here awakened 1 
the realization that I had somethim 
sepiee ond, Sicicing with baad 
ap’ and rejoicing wi 
new-found joy. I was thankful 
basket of Astrachans, aunt | 
gift, with which I was able 
— with the impatient ones in 

ut more than that, I was that 
the chance meeting that had] 


“about a most pleasant intervie 


that little lady wht 
nee te ; a she declared } 
“ woman along @ 
Lake Erie shore,” 4 
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BEAUTIFYING 
THE HOME AND 
GROUNDS 


By MARY LEE ADAMS 





























Third Prize Story 


4 ur Home Before and After 


By A. K. Fisher, Staten Island, N. Y. 


HEN. we bought the ground on 
which our house now stands 
we it was a wilderness of brush, 
wg and tangled vines. That was in 
After clearing away roots and 
ps, leveling off the ground and filling 
we built a charming five-room- 
bath bungalow. Our surroundings 
primitive and rustic and we wished 
ave our garden in keeping. 
king advantage of the natural 
sto the south, we decided to com- 


\ making two miniature waterfalls 


Pon 


the water. 
water plants, such as water 


water umbrella plant. 


We built a charming five-room-and-bath bungalow 


Pee a water garden with a real old- 
od garden. The first step was to 
or hollow out, the bird bath. 
about 5 feet in diameter and 10 
om The middle pond is 8 by 

bieet and about 2 feet deep. It is lower 

tan the bird bath. The third pond is 15 
'8 feet and about 21% feet deep. 

| The middle and third pond have an 

megular or broken outline like an in- 

ted oyster shell. We first put on a 

concrete four inches in depth, 

ced with broken chicken wire. 
followed-a rich one-inch coat of 
kent made by mixing one part of 
int to four parts of sand. is was 
Fait coat of white waterproof 


pink, red and yellow. 


Charley and creeping Jenny. 
fashioned garden is to the lett a 


talis, calliopsis, coreopsis, p 
poppy, 


Goldfish and Snails 


still a 
Only the 
must be re 
properly, 


amount ‘lost b 
laced. To 


How the Ponds Are Filled 
plants. 


% @ one-half inch galvanized pipe 
Wa taucet in thé cellar. The pipe need 
ibe laid at more than three inches 
mand, of course, it can be shut off 
emptied in winter. Water is first filled 
‘the bird bath whence it overflows 

rock, into the middle pond and 


mosquitoes. 
. I-have tried many forms of 


out of any other. 


ces fred? Teh) bank, LAW Cb 


ee pe gee ae DORs 


thence over a rock into the third pond, 


lily roots are placed in tubs 
and set on rocks in the two large ponds. 
The crowns of the lily plants are sub- 
merged 10 inches below the surface of 
There are also many other 


Poppy, 


water hyacinth, parrot’s feather and 
The lilies bloom 
from the first of June till frost. We have 
had as many as 14 lilies in bloom at one 


time and of four different colors: white, 


As an edging plant we strongly recom- 
mend creeping black-eyed Susan; around 
rocks and stones, candy tuft, pone 

ur old- 


nd con- 


tains the well-known gp nag - digi- 

lox, oriental 
African marigold, iris, tiger lily, 
violets, larkspur, Shasta daisies and ferns. 


The water in the ponds must be kept 
i nd exposed to full sunshine, 
evaporation 
lance ponds 
d a dozen Japanese goldfish 
and some snails. These are very prolific 
is b ht from the house, cet ages ew ey ee 

i They also eat the larvae of 


flowers and otherwise, but I must say 
I have gotten more real pleasure to the 
square inch out of the water garden than 


ht ae 








Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Dental science has produced a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Millions 
of people have already adopted it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. 

In effective ways it combats the 
film on teeth, And it deals with 
this tooth wrecker as was never 
done before, _ 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that mos# 


tooth troubles are caused by film.. 
The film at first is viscous. You | 


can feel ‘it now. But it clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and. stays. 


It is the film-coat that discolor. 


“not the teeth. Film is the basis o 


tartar... It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Alll statements approved by authorities 


Millions of germs breed in if. 
They, with' tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few peo- 
ple have éscaped these film-caused 
troubles. ° 


Ordinary methods do not end 
this film. So millions who brush 
teeth daily find they still discolor 
and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found 
to fight. film. Careful tests. have 
proved them. High dental authori- 
ties approve them. 


They are all combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets 
every modern requirement. And 
this new tooth paste is fast coming 
into world-wide use. 


You'll know in a week * 


Some results of ap- 
pear rapidly. Within one week the 
good effects will be amazing to 


you. 

One ingredient is One 
multiplies the. starch in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that ype One multiplies the alka- 
linity the “saliva to neutralize 
mouth 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 


The New-Day Dentifrice. 


Pepsadént 


. In all these ways it 
maintains whiter, safer 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
a Dept... 959, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


10-Day Tube Free“ 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Only one tube toa family 








~ World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
You be the Judge! 
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An engineer) 
dare not say 


“My watch was wrong” 


Having the correct 
time is vital with the 
engineer. Catastrophes 
thrive on trains that are - 
late. Railroad nren 
must be able to rely on 
the watches they carry. 


The Hamilton Watch 
is wonderfully accurate 
and truly dependable, 
That is why it has bee 
come by far the most 
popular watch in use on 
American railroads. 


j amilton UWutch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Bagineer F. J. Mink of the New York 
Central Lines, is known as “The Chief’ 
on the New York-Albany run, because - 
he’s handled a throttle for thirty-one 
years. For ten years he drove the 
Twentieth Century Limited on his di- 
vision, with the Hamilton he carries, and 
established an enviable record for run- 
ning on echedule. 


Like other progressive men, you’ve often wanted an 
accurate watch, Why not get one—a Hamilton? It would 
help save you time, be a constant convenience and source 
of pride, and would last you a lifetime. 


— are 22 different Hamilton models to choose from 
wit prices ranging from $40 to $200. Movements alone 
$22 (in Canada $27) and up. Let your jeweler show you 
some of the many Hamiltons today ° 


Send for “The Timekeeper”—an interesting little book 
about tbe manufacture of fine watches. The various 
Hamiltons are illustrated and prices given. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 














cent 
a day! 


HE New Deming Marvel System 2085. electri- 
cally driven, gives your home all the advantages 
of a city water system for less than a cent a day 


operating expense. It works automatically an 
“needs no attention. Capacity 180 — rey 

gallons per hour. This electrically ggieets-am 
driven system brings you drinking 

water, fresh, cold and sparkling 

direct from source of supply. The 

Marvel System is also built for 

operation: by gasoline engine. 


There are many other Dem- 
ing Systems, in all capacities, 
for operation by hand, wind- 

mill, gas and gasoline 
(2. engine, or electric motor: 


Catalog will be sent 
gladly on request 


- 934 Depot St., Salem, 0, 











When the County © 


Agent Came 
(Continued from page 24) 


**Half an hour to each horse. If you 
dispose of six you can take care of the 
other two in an hour, and give yourself 


| and Ed three hours a day to spend in 


other directions. Why, man, a lot 
work can be accomplished in the three 
hours you can save every day that the 
weather permits you to work out of 
doors.” 
‘*‘Now, I know you are crazy,” said 
Bragdon. ‘‘I suppose the land 

low itself, and old Shep can pull the 
inder. Then Ed and I can-haul the 
sprayer out to the orchard twice in the 
spring and once in the fall. And the 
women will pull the mower while I drag 
the hay loader around myself. Oh, yes, 
you’ve got a great head for foolishness 
when it comes to advising an old farmer 
like me.” : 

Young Campbell never minded the 
biting sarcasm, but asked: ‘* 


price can you get for the six horses you | 


are going to sell?” 

‘I ain’t going to sell any of them, 
replied Bragdon, ‘‘but if I wanted to sell 
I could get $300 for Star, and $275 for 
Nancy, and about $200 for the other 
four. But they ain’t for sale; not so you 
could notice it.” 


Sell Horses—Buy Tractor 


‘*That’s $1,375 you can get for the 
horses. Well, thirteen hundred dollars 
will not buy as good a tractor as you 


n 
‘ ‘Say, 


” 


‘“Tractor!’” snorted Bragdon. 


‘| do you think I am going to have one 


them darned contraptions on MY farm 
Why, they’re. always in trouble.” 

‘Say $1,500 for a tractor, and about 
$500 more for some special machinery,” 
said Campbell, never noticing the fever 
of obstinancy he had aroused in 


Bragdon. 

“You've got it all fixed, have you?” 
remarked oes gare ‘*Who’s going to 
run the darned machine, anyway?” 

‘You and Ed can operate it; both of 

ou drive the car, and a tractor is not a 
bit harder to manage and take care of 
than an automobile,” replied Campbell. 

Then the farm advisor took another 
line of thought. ‘‘How much land does 
it require to keep a horse?” 

‘*You’ve got me,” replied Bragdon, 
somewhat abashed at not knowing it all. 
‘*Perhaps an acre.” 

‘It requires three acres of such good 
land as yours,” said Campbell. ‘“‘ 
land would take four acres to properly 
keep a horse. That means it takes 18 
acres to keep the six horses you are 
going to sell. And, as it takes about 
one and a half acres to keep a cow, you 
can add 12 milch cows to your already 
splendid herd, and as you will buy the 
best that are possible to be had, you will 
add considerable to your profits in that 
way.” 

“*Yes, and I meer you figure that 
it ain’t going to take any of that three 
hours you have saved for me by selling 


-off the horses to milk those 12. more 


cows?” 

‘*You’re going to still have three hours 
more of daylight in which to do your 
work, because you can install that four- 
unit milking machine that you and I 
have planned, and do it t winter. 
ins of waiting a few years pg oe 
With it, Ed can do the milking in less 
time than it takes for you and Ed 


together to do it by hand, and while he_ 


operates the milking machine, you can 
be separating the cream.” : 

‘*‘Anything more you want me to 
spend good money for?” demanded 
Bragdon. 

**Yes, there’is one more thing,” replied 
Campbell, ‘‘and it isn’t going to cost 
ou a fortune, either. It is a home 
ighting plant, with sufficient power to 
operate the milker, and the cream sepa- 
rator, and at the same time it will Eve 
you plenty of light for your home and the 
outbuildings; and by it you can do lots 


American Fruit Growe 
the apples and peaches wil] } 
suffer.”’ - a 


‘‘Not by any means,” replied Ga, 
bell. owiek your tractor = will pl 
from six-to eight acres a day, whem 
would take from morning till darks 
plow three acres withthe horses, | 
that will save you probably 10 days 
the spring, and you can fill the silo why 
you are ready by using your own tract. 
and not have to wait for the agpa. 
come at their own will. Besides,4 
can change work with Andrew Pay 
and furnish the power for his % 
husker and in that way you will, 
several days’ work besides. If gm 
can’t spray your 20 acres of orchg 
he time you will save in spring and®) 
fall, then you ought not to have 
Do you get me?” 

*‘Gosh!”’ was all that Jim B 
had to say in reply. “ge 

Just then Letty called her father an 
visitor to have dinner, and while they 
ate, the county advisor explained howhy | 
had figured it all out for his futuy: 
father-in-law, and he noticed ag fy’ 


¢ talked that the eyes of the we 


lighted up with pleasure, both at thy 
thoughts of relieving Mr. Bragdon gf 
so much hard labor, and the delight 1 
having more home comforts, a 
Betty did not forget to remind be. | 
self that her betrothed was about the 
smartest man in 17 counties, and 
fore he left the home of Jim B e 
that afternoon, she told him how iy. 
had taken-a great load off the minds @ 
herself and her mother. an 
Bragdon did not a to all them 
changes before young Campbell left, noy : 
did he revive the subject again when the” 
advisor called twice a week. . But it way 


noticeable that the moods disappear ; es: 


from that winter’s day, and a few 
later John Purvis, the town’s ma 
dealer, drove up one day and 
making -measurements for the install 
tion of a four-unit milking maching 
while down in the basement, a cement 
worker soon was busy making the fou | 
dation for an automatic electric lighting | 
plant. 4 ¥ ao 
And the cost? Oh, bother that 
Henry Campbell had figured it all out 
that the added hours to the working” 
days of Bragdon and Ed, coupled wi 
the increased crop production, whid 
would be possible under the new a 
rangement, would come pretty P 
paying out the first season. / 
des, with the addition of all of them 
up-to-date mechanical farm helps, then 
was always a possibilty that who 
always loved machinery, would 
attracted to the farm again, and give 
up his job with the automobile concem 
Bill did come back home, and brougit 
a motor truck with him, so they sold ti 
two remaining horses. : 


A LITTLE FARM IN THE Hf 
By Adda C. Hall, Tennessee 


To those who love the hustle, buste 
and roar of the cities, I bequeath my 
interest in them. For me, a Hie 
farm away out among the mountat 
where the air is pure and sweet a8 
blows over the hills and vales; W 
the sunshine is never obscured by 4 
and smoke; where the wild flows 
bloom from the earliest violets” 
March to the goldenrods of Septem) 
where the mocking bird. sings all 4 
and the mournful c&ll of the 
eggs comes over the fields & 

is nesting place on the river 
at the purple twilight hour; where! 
moon rises over the distant pu 
mountains and looks down on @ 
quiet peaceful home; where the s@m 
shine brightest; where the soft # 
a rain ay sg sere orchards Wi 
Tragrance they wait away across | 
Hei: ge sae Fag a in at the W 
dows of the simple farm home I @ 
where the winter snows lie deep 
the wintry skies are lovely Dey 
description; where the storm ¢@ 
of summer pile high, reminding ™ 
the towers and turrets of that wom 





of odd jobs ee the place when it is pir Pig BL 


otherwise too dark. 

**Well, you’ve said a mouthful,” re- 
marked B on, ‘‘But I don’t see, 
when we will be so busy, how I am going 
to spray ‘that 20 acres of orchard, when 
Bill ain't here, because Ed and I will 


my- 
to sleep in e 
country church I have always ™ 
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that pla ) 
Records perfectly | 





That instrument is the Victrola. Ie 
is specially made to play Victor Records, 
and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No 
combination of substitutes will enable 
you to hear the great artists of the 
world as they themselves have chosen 
to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest 
Victor dealer. 


Victrola 


REG. U. BS. PAT, OFF. . 

































































The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’? and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 
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sles for the Month Kaeo. percale and pongee are desirable for this = ™ Why use 


3341. A Stylish Dress—Available in™this == 8; i — 
AStylish Frock for Mother's Girl. style are the sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44-and 46 ap tea | ( ) a 
tin sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A-12-year size inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will requi i) gpd i - i 
Tequire 4% yards of 38-inch -material. 6 yards of 36-inch material. Taffeta, velveteen, $ 7 | ae r 
have this without the plastron, and serge, crepe, duvetyn, faille and garbardine R ' ee , 9 
; Tong or short sleeves. The skirt and over- are attractive for. this coe. Skirt measures | OF —— O O | 
tel ge seek style ag hen Serge, about I % yards at the loweredge. | ow LESS 2 
eta, satin, velveteen, linen, check suiting, ’ ‘ i a 
woo and mixtures may be used for Poi engl, Rye 5 ot 16 ae ee ae Just turn avalve to cook or heat 
— iota ey pa appet B yor Af 38-inch paatorial. HE O ; DIL-GAS BU ; 
tive ere portra eta was used, wi 
AGut ier nines 16) TS and 20 suse embroidery floss. This isa good style for wash Gary weer wih sel ok Seek 
r size will require 634 yards of 44. fabrics, woolens and combinations of materials, er ne 
‘ aterial. ‘The width of the skirt at its %8,well as for lingerie fabrics, crepe, crepe de mee 
rel edge is about 1% yards. The pattern ‘hine and net. 
Pe cot 2 body lining for the waist, over - CATALOGUE NOTICE 
Bed outer portion is draped. This style is Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up-To- 
id for silk cloth or woolen. As here illustrated pate Fall and Winter 1 1921 Ca 
crepe was used. \ : containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’, 
wi. A Popular Play Suit—Cut in sizes and Children’s Pattérns, a concise and compre- 
» 6 and 8 years. A 6-year size will require hensive article on dressmaking, al 
yarc , et material ee Se cove and for ong ae inaptrating - pi Sify + ; ia AGENTS WA 
; e bloomers. ec ngham, simple stitches valu f erences 
ed seersucker, khaki, jean, Indian ead: dressmaker. OG Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 








all orders to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Pattern Dept., CHiCAGO 











ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERN 
, ice 15¢ Each 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 
cents for which send me the following: 

Pattern No 

Pattern No 
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‘DURAB 
HOSIERY 


LE DURHAM 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 








setae chou neneeneeeeeanmmeenenee erento ee 
rb ks Rk lS Pte ee ee One Gel 


=e 


fewer new pairs—and less expense 


NLESS you know how long Durable-DURHAM really 

wears, you can’t imagine the saving buying it. 
This hosiery is cutting down stocking expenses in 
American families everywhere. Every pair is made 
strongest where the wear is hardest. Toes and heels 
stand the greatest strain and remain hole-less through 
long wear. 


This uniform value in hosiery for all your family is 
true economy. It means fewer new pairs to buy—and 
. less darning to do. Thus saving money and time. 
Durable-DURHAM comes in all sizes and styles. Every 
ir skil/fully woven and dyed by America’s largest 
iery makers. The stockings keep their fine appearance. 
Socks for every man—stockings for every woman. Light 
weights for light work and dress. Durham stockings for 
children just wear and wear and keep on wearing. 
To make sure it’s Durham, always look for the weg 5 | 
mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, N, Y. A = 
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Strong reinforcing means longer wear— 
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TREE PROTECTO 


NAD AAUP HT Mees ata se 





EE-PROT 
the difficulties by NURSERYMEN 
ORCHARDISTS AN 
tects your trees against ants, cankerworms, t 


encounter 


Ramet 


SiS SRI siti — Se 
el lh nS HS larga i 
aa : ee be aes or Ag gee SS Ta a 


brown tall moths, rodent pests, and minimizes destruction 
fiying insects and local diseases in trees. TREE-PROT. 





rating characteristics, though neutral to fruit, tends to 


insects. Easy to apply. Economical. 


c Kmatic conditions. 
Invaluable in Surgery 
~and er 


Pruning and Trimming 


and trimming. May be used on young trees as well as old. 
— list and data oh request. Single pounds $1.00. 
ealer or write direct, giving his name and address. 


More Dealers Wanted Everywhere 





doi 
tensive, natio advertising campai will tell 
about TREE-PROTECTO. vite’ poor Don’t Delay. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


~< “t. North and Sheffield Aves,, Chicago, Illinois 


oi intel eeeahineenmnteaatinmeneamadtimeenemtinio. seen ieee ecco 






SAFEGUARD TREES AGAINST summnn 


Creeping and Flying Insects: Disease 


is a scientific, chemical compound that solves 
MMERCIAL 


D FRUIT GROWERS. TREE-PROTECTO pro- 
ussock moths, apple 
tree bores, peach tree bores, climbing cut worms, gypsy moths, 


in- 
stantly kills all insects that come in contact with it. Its —: 
repe 
Not affected b 


TREE-PROTECTO is invaluable in tree surgery and after pruning 
ull 
Ask your 


Dealers who are keen to handle meritorious products, will be 
well by getting in touch with us for our ih mamas Ex- 
A, jillions of readers 


by 


y 
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dish and 
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We will pay $1.00 each for helpful 
suggestions which save time, money 
or strength in all sorts of housework. 
None save original ideas can be ac- 
cepted. Unaccepted manuscripts 
will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by an addressed,’ stamped 
envelope. Address ‘‘Housekeepers’ 
Exchange,”” AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, Chicago. 


. A cee | egg may. i safély boiled 
wra in a piece of greased paper. 
, os C. S., New York. 

If a lead pipe has a pin hole leak, place 
the square head of a tenpenny nail on the 
hole. Hit the nail two or three light 
blows with a hammer and the leak will 
be closed. J. B., New York. 

If the milk sieve becomes clogged, 
and boiling water will not clean it, rub 
with damp salt, E. K., Minnesota. 

When gathering green tomatoes in 
autumn, select the large, firm ones, 
wrap separately in paper and pack in a 
box. They will ripen nicely and keep 
for weeks. : 

J. J. O’C., Washington, D.C, 

When lighting your gas stove, turn 
the gas on carefully because when turned 
on fall it lights with an explosion that 
sends the meter ahead. 

E. L. H., Connecticut. 

Lime powder well ‘sprinkled where 
cockroaches abound, will drive. them 
away. F. H., New York. 

To remove ink stains from colored 
material without injuring the color, 
soak the ink stain in peroxide for 20 
minutes, then wash as usual. 

C. R. T., New York. 


A teaspoonful of liquid ammonia to 
each quart of water, used once a week 
on house plants keeps the plants in 

owing condition and with healthy 
oliage. .- A. L., Washington, D. C. 

Spirits of turpentine will give a ‘fine 
polish to patent leather belts and shoes. 
A f w drops of it in closets or chests will 
keep moths away. A few drops in the 




























starch will prevent the iron from sticking. 
. W. G., Massachusetts. 


Delicious Baked Beans 


% gonad baby lima 1 onion, minced fine 

ans 1 n pepper, minced 
1 cup stewed tomatoes ne Sd ca 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon paprika 
4% cup salad oil 4 tablespoons syrup 


Wash beans well and use only per- 
id —— gg in cold water over- 
nig ash, place in a saucepan, cover 
with cold water and bring to a boil. 
Then turn into a colander and run cold 
water over them. Place in a covered 
saucepan and boil for 20 minutes. Mix 
thoroughly with the other ingredients, 
turn into a baking dish, cover with one 
inch of water and bake in a slow oven for 
two hours. 


Baked Eggplant and Tomatoes 


2 cups stewed tomatoes 2 teaspoons salt 
1 eggplant 1 teaspoon paprika 
2 green pe pers, Grated cheese 
cho: oad ne 6 tablespoons corn 
Bread crum starch 


1 onion, chopped fine 


Pare the eggplant and cut in slices. 
Sprinkle with salt and set aside for two 
hours in a covered dish. Rub two cups 
of cold stewed tomatoes (canned to- 
matoes will serve) through a fine sieve 
and add six tablespoons of cornstarch. 
When this’ is thoroughly dissolved, 
bring to a boil and cook slowly for five 
minutes. Wash and drain the 


add the other 





cut into dice; ina ee. 
ingredients, 


> HOUSER | FEDE RS EXC i 
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* on a slice of toast and cover with ¢ 


~ Mix milk and flour thoroughly. 
m 


sa ane aa 






Yh 


“a 


In mashing potatoes add a small i 
of pane powder. This will make 
potatoes light and a 


A.B., 

















To. remove troublesome staing 
watermelon and peach from table ling, © 
apply pure glycerine. Leave, the glycerin | 
on for a short time, then wash the artis - 
in clear water. M.S., Pennsylvanig, — 


To rid pantries and bread boxes of 
ants, strew ground black pepper in all 
corners and the ants will leave at ong — 

H., Missouri, 

To remove iodine stains from the fleh, 

rub a freshly cut potato over the spot, 
“A. Y., Colorado, 


When removing stains from doh 
with gasoline, and fearing the- go 
may fade, add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt to a cup of gasoline and stir well, 
Brush the spot with a soft rag. Th 
salt will prevent the gasoline from 
fading the material in spots, 

; C. S., Kansas, 


To fry eggs, use very little grease 
but have it very hot. Drop cag into 
hot grease,.pour in a few tab 
fuls of boiling water and cover, 
will cook beautifully and not taste of | 
. C. B., Indiana, 

Place the silver in @ pan of sour 
milk for a few.-hours ‘and it will be 
polished without any expenditure of 
elbow grease. Wash silver in ho 
water and soap after removing from 
pan. M D., New York. 


I made a good “step saver” over the 
table where I do my baking. Thi 
was a small cupboard with tw 
shelves, two small doors at ont 
painted so as to look ae In this I 

eep all my spices, extracts, bi 
— salt, pepper, etc. 4: 
ke, I bring my flour to. this ‘ 
and do not have-to take a step forall” 
the rést of the ingredients. Somed 
my friends have copied this. The total 
cost is probably less than 50 cents: 

Ww. i. B.,- Massachusetts. . 





















































sprinkling the top with fine crumbe all 
grated > awed ake 25 minutes @ 
moderate oven. 

A Pretty Lunch Dish 


6 firm tomatoes 4 caps 
4 tablespoons wi 






i tenepoon Patter te: 
n du aspoon 
Dash of paprika e bread 






Slice off top of tomatoes and remé 
the centers. Place in well-greased a 
tard cups. Beat the other ingredien® 
exeept the bread crumbs, together M#) 

Fill the tomatoes with this m= 














pan with a little water on 
bottom and bake for 20 minutes. 







sauce. 






Cream Sauce 
3 tablespoons flour 
A dash of salt 





lecup milk. 









perfectly smooth, place saucepae 
and bring to a boil. Set aside for @ 
minutes, then replace on fire 
constantly until of the desired thickne® 
Candied Sweet Potatoes “~ 
6 sweet potatoes Mi cups cinname 
teaspoon peg ge cups syrup 
Bring to a the-syrup, nutmeg 
cinnamon. Add the whole swe 
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October, 1920 
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TANGLES 
-46—Hidden Animals 
Take a letter from each word in 
the following sentences and find 
three domestic animals: 
Come on, Will. 
_ Have our roses selected early. 
’ Running along, Annie stumbled. 
No. 47—Acrostic 
One letter taken from: A goddess; 
a pretty little insect; a famous 
' king; a sort of food spoken of 
’ in the bible, will give fou a deli- 
_. eious fruit. 
Answers to Last Month’s Tangles 
No. 44—Double Acrostic 
* MetA 
AlaN 
Rui N 
YalE 
No. 45—Concealed Fruit. 
Peach. Apple. Orange. 





THE FRUMP 
By Edith Lyle Ragsdale 

(Concluded from last month) 
E next morning as the doctor 
bent over the boy twin his face 
grew grave. ‘‘It’s mumps,” he 
gaid, “a very, very severe case. As there 
ate no other cases in the community and 
| gs school opens next week, we must use 
every precaution to prevent an epidemic. 
Don’t let any one in here—it won’t 
hurt if they come into the lower part of 
the house—but keep ’em out of Bobbie’s 

1 , 


“Mumps!” cried Annie-Mae, ‘“‘Mumps! 
And the party tonight!’’ Down went a 
curly head. and tears flowed copiously. 
day long the girl wandered about, 
in and out of her own pink and white 
toom where the dainty gingham, with its 
beautiful sash, hung, where a pair of 
ay slippers, with silk stockings to 
match, mocked her disappointment, 
“Tt’s too bad,” condoled Aunt Meg, 
“but, Dearie, no one would want you 
it posine ie that we _ 
Mumps—even if they are quarantine 
. After Bobbie” 
A knock at the door interrupted the 
conversation. Aunt Meg arose and 
“answered it. On the porch stood a very 
immaculate Hallie and in her wake, like 
stairsteps, or the tail of a kite, five spick 
and spzn boys and girls, expectancy on 
their shining faces, overflowed to the 


We've just heard about Annie-Mae’s 
ppointment—about the party, you 
ow,” explained Hallie, ‘“‘so we just 
t_we’d come over and visit her— 

I know it’s not just proper for us to call 
but, in a case like this, it’s different. 
expecting Annie-Mae over—I 

| faw her at the window and knew she 
Was just dying to come—as I was to 
her—but the doctor ’splained that 
“a sickness so I knew she 


As Hallie finished the sextette settled 

BY themselves about the room, each holding 

. <j ate laimed Aunt M 

a, put—but—” exclaimed Aunt Meg as 

the little visitors coolly took possession— 
shouldn’t have come! We’ve got 

a om ! Consternation was in her 


Hallie tossed her head. “That’s 
g. We've all had ’em. That’s the 
oa we've come. We asked the doctor 
Aga said we couldn’t get ’em ‘cause 
{ already had ’em and there was no 
a ance of our carrying ’em in our clothes. 
he said to stay downstairs an’ keep 

ay from Bobby. So—here we are.” 
4 agreed Aunt Meg, “here we 

* She arose and walked to the phone. 

am Fine to call the doctor,” she 

1 he says it’s all right—well—” 

a few minutes she hun up the 
» “I guess it’s all right,” she 


said, ‘‘so—the lower rooms are yours.” 

With a whoop the children, led by 
Aunt Meg, invaded the basement. 
ae yourselves, ’’ she said as she bowed 
herself out, ‘‘I’ll drop in after a bit and 
see how you are faring.” 

An hour later Mr. Anderson and his 
sister descended the stairs leading to 
the basement. It wasn’t necessary to 
use caution. A very babble of tongues 
seemed turned loose. Annie-Mae and 
Hallie stood side by side beating a waxy 
mass of taffy into balls for pulling. Ata 
side table two of the little Arnolds were 
shaping popcorn balls while at the sink 
the remaining visitors were—under Hal- 
lie’s efficient directions—washing and 
wiping the dishes and utensils used in 
the preparation of the delectable con- 
fections. 

“For,” came Hallie’s matter-of-fact 
voice, ‘‘a very wise man once said that 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ and some- 
one else said that ‘cleanliness is next to 
Godliness;’ and, mother says, that, even 
though we are poor, soap doesn’t cost so 
awful much and God furnishes the water, 
and we can and must keep clean. Now the 
day we moved I got dreadfully dirty an’ 
I ’spect I looked like a frump—” 

“Oh, Hallie!” came the conscious- 
stricken tones of Annie-Mae, ‘please 
don’t! I—I said you were a frump—”’ 

Hallie laughed good-naturedly, “‘ Well, 
I can’t blame you. I thought:so myself. 
Here, let’s pour some of this hot taffy 
over the popcorn and make some more 
balls!” 

Mr. Anderson and Aunt Meg tiptoed 
upstairs. 

‘She may have looked and felt like a 
frump but she’s all girl,” whispered 
Daddy Anderson. ‘‘She’s taught Annie- 
Mae a lesson that’ll stick—at least I 
hope so!” 


MISGUIDED MERCY 

By Clifford E. Davis, Maryland 

There are many people who mistakenly 
defend the hawk as being a beneficial 
bird, as shown by crop dissection. 
While the hawk may be driven to satisfy 
his abnormal hunger with grasshoppers, 
field mice and other insects occasionally, 
his main prey is wild game and son 
birds. Yesterday I found the pitif 
remnants of a big rabbit that had 
furnished a hawk’s dinner; and today a 
neighbor told me of seeing a blue-tailed 
Cooper’s hawk alight in a tree near him 
holding a slain bird in its claw.’ I have 
found a spoiled nest of pereiane eggs 
where a hawk had caught the sitting 
bird, and known whole coveys devoured 
one by one by these merciless feathered 
killers whose boldness defies all fear. 

The hawk is the natural pirate of the 
bird family, degenerated from any pos- 
sible use in the beginning and deserving 
of extinction as relentlessly as the dodo 
or the carrier pigeon has been. Science 
may outline a theory and may seemingly 
prove its points, but a close study of the 
entire hawk family at close range will 
show that the hawk is a murderer and 
thief by natural instinct and nature; and 
his dinner of insects and mice is merely 
“Hobson’s choice of circumstance’? not 
of his own wish or habit. May there bea 
nation-wide law of a dollar bounty for 
every hawk head and thus save our 
vanishing song birds, 


SELF-PROPELLED SPRAYERS 

In a recent issue we asked sub- 
scribers who have built or bought 
sprayers mounted on motor trucks or 
tractors to send us photographs and 
descriptions of their outfits. Some 
have already done so. More are 
wanted. In some future issues these 
ingenius arrangements will be repro- 
duced. Send in your contribution to 
the collection. 
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COLGATE'S 


contest ! 


€ 5 T least one of the 


stores in your 
neighborhood will have 
an a window display 
\ of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. These 
windows will be ready 
to photograph begin- 

ning October Ist. 


Anyone not over sev- 
enteen years of age may 
try for generous money 
prizes, which will be 
given forthe best photo- 
graphs of a Colgate 
display. 


$1005.20 in Prizes 


Look for a store window with the Colgate 
pictures and packages in it. The dealer will 
gladly let you take a picture of his window. 


Look on the back covers of some 


October magazines where you will find all the 
Or write to Colgate & Co., 
199 Fulton Street, New York, for 


rules of the contest. 
Dept. 204, 


particulars. 


Ask an older friend who takes pictures or the 
man from whom you buy films to advise you 
Taking pictures 
through plate glass is a tricky operation and 
one that you may never have tried before, 

And let parents remember, too, that by 
encouraging the boys and girls to enter this 
unique contest, there is not only added zest to 
Kodak-ing, but a fresh interest in the import- 
ance of brushing the teeth regularly, night and 
The delicious flavor of Ribbon 


Dental Cream is an important help in forming 


how to photograph windows. 


morning. 


that habit for health. 





115 CASH PRIZES 


Enter your photographs 
in the contest, for which 
prizes will be awarded 
as follows: 


For the best photo- 
graph . .. $100 
For the 3 next 
best . . $50 each 
For the 10 next 
best . . $25 each 
For the 101 next 
best . . $5 each 


Prizes will be awarded 
before January Ist, and 
winners w announc- 
ed in an early 1921 issue 
of this magazine. Incssre 
of a tie, each willreceive 
the full value of the prize 
tied for. 


of the 











Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is indorsed 
by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


™: Be ready for a 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house an 
wantit. Don’t out in . 

boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere, 


The germs are killed by a chemi- 
eal in water in the container. 
once a as 


oF e 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
1003 Rewe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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American Woman, (mo) 1Yr. 

Good Stories, (monthly) 1 Yr. 

Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. 

Household, (monthly) ..1 Yr. 

Farm & Home (monthly) 1 Yr. 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 16 

A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 

Send all orders to 
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INSTANT-GAS 
Burner, absolutely new and up- 
. Just set itin firebox. Put 
taken out in ten minutes. No 
to stove. Simple, safe, lasts 
for years, 


Fits any coal or wood stove 


Mw. ki 1 ‘ : of users. 

big money. wi free iiterctae telling how Unis 

Write fer Sam burns oil. 

agency and INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO: 
je. 3852 Laclede Ave, St. Louis, Me. 
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How You Can Use 
a Typewriter 


“The Typewriter on the Farm,” just pub- 
lished, explains how you can systematize 
your accounts and correspondence, how to 
save time and trovble. Write for a free 
copy. With it we send the famous Oliver 
Plan, showing how we are able to sell a 
genuine $100 Oliver for $64. Free Trial. 
Easy Terms. The finest typewriter on earth. 
Over 800,000 sold, 


Send for free booklet 
today. 


‘The OLIVER Tipewrites Gavea? 
OE me Se eee 
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PETE ME BOY! 


straight ! 
body ! 
That’s the answer! 








peed 


If you ever did have a doubt in your peppy 
old soul as to how Camels stand nationally, 
take a fly over the country! 
swing around I see men smoking Camels or buy- 
ing Camels or talking Camels! 
paper and magazine flashes Camel ads! 
billboard spills a scream about Camels! 


Pete, you never can beat Camels expert blend 
of choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos ! 
Certainly does put it over either kind smoked 
And say, do you get that mild Camel 
Oh gee, Pete, fire-up another Camel— 


Now listen: I’m going to draw up some Camel 
ads and shoot ’em in and I’m going to tell the 
world whats-what about Camels! 
can clean-up on a job like that—and it’s all in- 
spiration right from Camels themselves! 
instance, Pete, I’m slapping this sketch down 
here to put you wise—Sav-vy? Jil tell 'em 
old pencil, I see the point! 


Ill drop you a line from Chicago and tell you 
s‘moref I'll have a baleful of stunts by the 


time this letter blows into your hands! 


Buzzing on the Limited 
West-O! 


Gee, every time I 


Every news- 
Every 


Bet you I 
For 


And—you know me, kid! 





SAVING TIME AND MONEY IN 
TREE PLANTING 


By Guy G. Means, Mississippi 


A manufacturer of explosives recently 
received a very unusual order from a 
customer. It didn’t appear to be a 
portioned right, so before shipping the 
goods, a representative was sent out to 
see what the explosives were to be used 
for. The goods as ordered consisted of 
3,000. pounds of a low grade of dynamite, 
25,000 blasting caps and 75,000 feet of 
fuse, Ordinarily, an order that specifies 
more than one cap to each pound of 
dynamite is considered out of balance. 
In fact, as a general rule, one cap to 
several pounds of dynamite is considered 
to be a properly apportioned order. 
However, here was a customer ordering 
25 caps to each three pounds of dyna- 
mite. It looked on the face of it as though 
a mistake had been made in making up 
the order. 

Upon investigation, however, it was 
found that the order was no mistake, 
It was placed by a live Satsuma orange 
grower in Mobile county, Ala., and 
was to be used in blasting tree holes in 
which 25,000 Satsuma trees were to be 
planted. 

There is but a thin layer of hardpan 
in this section and the grower had dis- 
covered that an eighth of a pound of 
dynamite in each hole was entirely suffi- 
cient to break it up and being a good 
business man, he didn’t believe in usin 
any more ofthe rather expensive stu 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Many planters go blindly by the manu- 
facturer’s recommendation to use a 
quarter of a pound of dynamite per tree 
hole. True, this is the average charge for 
average soil conditions but where a 
planter has conditions that do not call 
for so large a charge, he is foolish to 
use more = aa is necessary. On the other 
hand, in some soils, a quarter of a pound 
charge is not sufficient. The only safe 
way is to make a few test shots, digging 
out the holes after the blasts and being 
governed as to the necessary charges by 
observation of the results of the test 
shots. 

I found that-the larger and more en- 
terprising orange and fig growers in this 
section of the Gulf Coast have found 
that an eighth of a pound of dynamite 
per hole is sufficient to break up the sub- 
soils in this region. 

The grower above referred to is doing 
wonderful work for himself and the Gulf 
Coast by showing the landowners how 
to take advantage of the soil and cli- 
matic conditions here to make large 
profits on fig and Satsuma orange crops. 
Only a few sections of the country are 
adapted to these fruits and it is not at 
all fikely that these growers will have 
much profit-destroying competition. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER LARGE 
commercial orchard. Practical and execu- 
tive experience in modern methods from 
clearing the land to packing the crop. Ad- 
dress O. M., care of American Fruit Grower, 
Chicago. 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. White for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East 
Orange, N. J 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED FRUIT MAN TO 
take charge Hudson River fruit farm. Ad- 
dress Dr. E. M. Stanton, 108 N. State St, 
Chicago. 
WANTED—RELIABLE MAN TO ACT AS 
district superintendent to book orders for 
fruit, ornamental trees, roses and shrubbery 
and engage sub-agents; exclusive territory; 
whole or part time. Pay weekly. C. H. 
Weeks Nursery Co., Newark, New York State. 
WANTED--MEN TO REPRESENT US WHERE 
we have open territory in the states of 
Mich., Ohio, Ind., Ills., Wis., Iowa, Pa., and 
New York. Must be able to furnish reference. 
Greenings Big Nurseries, Monroe, Mich., 206 
So. Monroe St. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY IN YOUR 
spare time? We have a wonderful offer to 
make ambitious men and women. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. No money re- 
quired. Write today for plans. American 
penne Co., 2169 American Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, ». 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS EARN 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses, 

Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement, 

No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 

gy —s 9g mere Write for Booklet 
M 84, andarc si 

Sota. Business Training Institute, 


























U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY 


Men-women, over 17. Com- 
mence $135 month. Quick raise. List posi- 
tions free. Write immediately. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C115, Rochester, N. Y 
FOR SALE—FINE 10-ACRE ORCHARD, 
pears and apples in beautiful Hood River. 
Yielded 40 per cent of asking price last 
year, better this. Price $10,500. Address L. 
F. Henderson, Hood River, Oregon, 


mail clerks. 











REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





FARMING PAYS IN MICHIGAN’S FRUIT 
belt. Get land for poultry, vegetables, fruit. 
Be independent. Hardwood land at $15 to 
$35 per acre in tracts of 10 to 160 acres. Near 
towns,- schools, good transportation. Booklet 
free. Swigart Land Co., Z1266 First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, TU. 
FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, FOR RAILROADS 
nearest their homes—everywhere, $225-$250 
monthly, experience unnecessary (which posi- 
tion?). Railway Association, Desk M2, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
10- TO 300-ACRE FRUIT FARMS. 36 ACRES, 
22 acres orchard. Electric lighted buildings. 
Silo. Near county seat. _10 acres good or- 
chard, -in Michigan - county - seat. Electric 
lights, city water. Free farm lists. Zander 
Bros. “Fruit Farm Specialists,” Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
LONG ESTABLISHED NURSERY IN THE 
Sunny South, year round working condi- 
tions, plenty of labor; groves bearing trees of 
pecan, persimmon, peach, plum, orange, 
grapes, etc., for propagation and fruit; 
fine trade established. Price $15,000; worth 
double. Terms. Gulf Coast Nurseries, Grand 
Bay, Ala. 
FARMS IN THE FRUIT, POTATO AND 
grain belt of Michigan. List now ready. 
aetet & Morse, Licensed Brokers, Edmore, 
tad 

















OKLAHOMA FARMS. 
agricultural booklet. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. si 4 
FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST FRUIT 
farms in the Hudson River Valley, 12 miles 
from Albany, N. Y. 160 acres of level land. 
2,700 apple and pear trees. Modern house 
with 15 other buildings. 7 horses, 7 cows, 
200 hens, 5 engines, tractor, wagons and all 
modern farm machinery, amounting to $9,000. 
Income last year over $12,000. Has been in 
family for over 70 years. Price $32,000. Hud- 
son River Valley Farm Agency, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., Box 643. 
FARMS FOR SALE. 


Board of Commerce, 








FRUIT FARMS. WON- 
derful opportunities. Niagara County, New 
York. “America’s greatest bargains.’’ Nice 
buildings. Rich soil. State roads. Low taxes. 
Prices, sixty to one hundred dollars per acre. 
Investigate immediately. Catalog free. Buf- 
falo Farm Exchange, Buffalo, New York. 
VIRGINIA ORCHARDS AND FARMS IN 
best fruit and farming sections. Prices 
very reasonable. Healthful climate and beau- 
tiful country. State wants and get descrip- 
tions. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
FOR SALE—FORTY-ACRE ORCHARD, 75 
per cent bearing age, $12,000.00 crop this 
year and one hundred acres irrigable land. 
Secale insects unknown, practically no moths 
or insect pests. Full equipment, good build- 
ings, excellent location. Railroad shipping 
point in orchard. $35,000, one-fourth down, 
balance good terms. John D. C. Kruger, 
Saint Anthony, Ida. 
SPECIAL “GET-TOGETHER-ON-FLORIDA” 
farm home offer limited to 50 men. Chance 
of a lifetime. $5 a month buys 10-acre farm 
tract in midst of beautiful lake region where 
the fine oranges grow. Only $19.an acre; 
limit 40 acres to a_ buyer. Bankers and 
business men say this land should bring $100 
to $150 an acre when paved roads completed. 
Near Tampa. Don’t wait, write, Tampa Bay 
Land *Co., Suite 806, Citizens Bank Blidg., 
Tampa, Fla. Old, strong, reliable company. 
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WANTED ONE COPY OF THE 
1918 and one copy of the Dece 

issue of the American Fruit 

pay reasonable price to anyone whe} 

nish these in good condition. Reply 

care of American Fruit Grower, 

stating terms. 

BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. WI 1 
for free illustrated guide to the 
Wesley Mills Company, 500 Broad 

E, New York. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED ON 
or envelopes; all countries, 
high prices. John P. Cooper, 
Red Bank, New Jersey. 
HOW ABOUT YOUR CIDER? GOING 
put some in clean, new, whitewood, pan 
fined, tight kegs? Write J. D. Holtin 
Co., 208 8. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ml, 
prices, stating quantity and sizes wanted. 
LEAF TOBACCO, HOMESPUN, AGED 
bulk, best chewing or smoking, light, 
dium or dark, Prices by express, custon 
pay charges. 10 Ibs. $5, 20 Ibs. $10, 501 
$22.50; 100 Ibs. $40. Address, Tobacco Gi 
ers’ Union, W. G. Adams, Agent, Box 
Paris, Tenn. 
VIOLINS WITH COMPLETE OUTFITS f 
sale, Five days’ trial. Easy monthly 
ments if wanted. Write Miss Bertha 
Shawnee, Kansas, . 
ATTENTION—FRUIT AND POTATO GRO 
ers and shippers. For sizers, sorters, ¢ 
riers, clevators, packing house supplies, 
to Price Manufacturing Co., Ine,, Yabi 
Washington. 
MILK GOATS—WRITE GEORGE WICKE 
sham, 2916 East Central, Wichita, K 
READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, ST. FR 
cis, Wis. Two years $1.00, Trial subs 
tion 25e. 
WERNER’S ARBUTUS; REFINED, FAS 
nating odor, distinctly individual; 
bottles $1.00; ofie-fifth ounce 25 cents; mal 
anywhere in U. 8S. Werner Extract Comp 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
TOBACCO — KENTUCKY’S BEST 
chewing and smoking, all tobacco, no? 
“Direct from Farmers.” ‘Trial offer, 2 Ibs 
postpaid, 10 Ibs. $4.50. Kentucky 
Association, Dept. B., Hawesville, Ky. 
$135 FOR BEST NUTS. BEECHNUTS, BL 
walnuts, butternuts, chestnuts, English 
nuts, hazel nuts, hickory nuts, Japan W 
pecans. Full information from Willan 
Bixby, Treasurer, Northern Nut Growers 
Baldwin, Nassau Co., N. Y 
PLANTS, TREES AND SEE DS 
NURSERY STOCK. RIGHT KIND. PRI 
right. Sunny 3lope Nursery, Hannibal, 
Plant Golden Giant, Cling and Free. 
FOR SALE—BEARING APPLE AND PBA 
orchard of 2,000 trees, Easy terms t@ 
of experience. Henry P. Corwith, 
N. C. 
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GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED_? 
bushel, sweet clover $15, red clover 

timothy $5, sudan $8 per hundred, # 

$17.50; bonds accepted. Order now ® 

one-third. Meier Seed Company, Rw 

SA8, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, IMPROV 
ator Dunlap, magnificent in fruit q 

age. Low prices. W. D. Gay, Esse% = 

HUCKLEBERRIES—LARGE, DOM 
ed, sweet clusters. Liberal package 

plants, parcel post, $1. Educational 

ing Company, Warren, Penna. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A DEFINITE APPLE BARREL SUPPLY— 
Knocked down standard size apple barrels! 

Write immediately for free booklet fully il- 

lustrating the Hollingshead Gold 

Shook.’ J. D. Hollingshead Co. (Cooperage), 

Chieago, TH. 





LaSalle and Adams §&t.. 





20 GORGEOUS IRIS POSTPAID rH 
rhubarb plants, $1.50; 6 peonies, bi 
peonies, mixed kind, expressed, $1 
Cathcart, Bristol, Indiana.  =—=s__ 
CUMBERLAND AND ST. REGIS 
ry, Eldorado blackberry, all 1 
per 100, $20 per 1,000. Wm. Mandel, 
man, Bloomington, Il. 
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It Withstands 


Dragged across long stretches of rough ground, 
pulled through fences and shrubbery, scraped 
along the trunks of trees, rasped against wagons 
and trucks, Goodyear Monterey Spray Hose 
wears equally well throughout its entire length 
and persistently resists abrasion. 

And being lined with a rubber tube, especially 
compounded for the service required, this stand- 
ard spray hose also withstands the rotting action 
of the strongest spraying solutions. 


With a body built up of plies of heavy fric- 
tioned fabric, it holds a pressure amply sufh- 


Copyright 1920, by ‘Lhe Goodyear ‘lire & Kubber Co, 


Severe Usage 


cient to carry the spray to the topmost 
branches. 


And with all of its durability, its toughness, its 
unflagging power in actual service, Goodyear 
Monterey Spray Hose possesses another advan- 
tage. It is remarkably light, so light that it can 
be handled easily by one man. 


Built to protect our good name, Goodyear Mon- 
terey Spray Hose is widely used in every 
fruit-growing section of America. For further 
information write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron,Ohio,orLosAngeles,California. 
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SPRAY HOSE 








An overloaded car, like the one on the left, is 
one of the shortest cuts to tire trouble. Each 
size of tire is designed to carry a certain load 
at a certain air pressure. 


Any goodtire dealer willbe giad to tell you 
the proper size and pressure for your car. It 
is well to use oversize tires on cars that are 
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OTHING is surer 
than this—that the 
man who bets against 
the informed opinion of the 
tire users of this country is 
going to Jose. 


The average American 
motorist is essentially practi- 
cal. He may get off the track 
now and then. 


But always you will find 
him going right in the end. 


* * * 


The trouble with the irre- 
sponsible type of tire dealer is 
that he allows his ideas of his 


customers to be bred in an 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
actories 









atmosphere of distrust and 
fostered by a small coterie, 
not at all representative of 
the motoring public. 


Notevery motorist of whom 
he takes advantage always 
finds it’ out immediately. 


But the time it takes for 
motorists generally to com- 
plete their tire education is 
growing less and less every 


-S@aSON, 


* ¥* * 


The United States Rubber — 


Company has always stood 
for a wider spread of tire knowl- 
edge among motorists. 


Doing everything it could 





The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 
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Tire Knowledge is Spreading Faster 


an Some People seem to 


to encourage them to greater 
care in tire selection. 


. Firm in the belief that the 
more they know about tires, 
the quickerthey will come to 
quality. 
¥ a * ; 

Back of the legitimate dealer 
who sells legitimate tires 
stand all the weight and in- 
fluence and responsibility of 
the United States Rubber 
Company — the Jargest and 
most experienced organization 


of its kind in the world. 


Go to him when you want 
a tire. For that way—and 
that way only—lies economy. 





Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 


ink} 








































